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The Universal Ministry of All Believers’ 


Historical and Practical Considerations 
By Roland H. Bainton 


“THE UNIVERSAL MINISTRY 
of All Believers” is my topic. The word “ministry” was advisedly chosen. 
It obviously suggests something different from the universal “priesthood” 
of all believers. Martin Luther, who coined that expression, meant by it 
that all Christians are spiritually equal. He did not mean that all Chris- 
tians are to be ministers. The expression “universal ministry” implies a 
share in the ministry on the part of the laity, and invites a discussion of the 
roles of the clergy and of the laity in the church. In looking into this ques- 
tion we do well to seek guidance from the New Testament, and from the 
centuries of Christian experience. In both we find a large measure of di- 
versity as to the role of the ministry and the laity. 

This is true even in the New Testament itself. Strictly speaking, the 
distinction between the clergy and laity did not exist. Yet not all members 
had the same functions and diverse roles were allocated in accord with the 
gifts of the Spirit. The Apostle Paul said, “Some are apostles”; he was 
using the term still in the primitive sense of a traveling evangelist. “Some 
are prophets”; we should call them preachers. “Some are teachers”—pro- 
fessors, of course. “Some have the gifts of miracles and healings,” to 
which in our own day some pretend while others are dubious of their claim. 
Again there are “gifts of helps and governments”; possibly the word “helps” 
means pastoral counseling, and “governments” must be church administra- 
tion. Paul adds the most intriguing category, namely those who have the 
gift of “discerning spirits.” Well might there have been need for discern- 
ment since the claim to spiritual gifts advanced by a particular member 
may not have appeared valid to the rest. Then eventually the question 
would inevitably arise as to who had the gift of discerning who had the gift. 
In the interests of order some rules had to be introduced and since the spirit 
is so very intangible, they came to be rules of thumb. The trend was toward 
regularization, organization and centralization. 

Paul indicates that in his time some were accounted pillars. The term 
“apostle” early lost its general meaning and was restricted to the twelve, 
and they, in turn, appointed seven deacons to administer poor relief. We 
hear soon of elders and bishops whose functions at first may not have been 
clearly differentiated. At any rate, we read that Paul summoned the elders 


1. This paper was presented as an address before the International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ, Des Moines, Iowa, September 29, 1956. 
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of Ephesus and told them to be good bishops of their flocks. One might 
infer that the terms were synonymous. The assumption is plausible that the 
congregations were governed by boards of elders, one of whose number on 
each occasion acted as the presiding officer or bishop at the love-feast which 
was the original form of the Lord’s Supper. 

But by the end of the first century we find in many communities a 
single bishop or pastor assisted by a board of elders. All authority was 
vested in the hands of the bishop. One of the church Fathers said “Let 
nothing be done without the bishop.” Another of the Fathers derived the 
authority of the bishop from apostolic succession: He should be revered 
because he had been appointed by one who had been appointed by another 
in a chain reaching back to an apostle. 

The functions assigned to the bishop increased with time. To him was 
committed church discipline. The point is not too relevant a question today 
because we have practically no discipline. In the early church those guilty 
of major offenses, those for example who in persecution denied the faith, 
were excluded from communion, and the question whether they could be 
readmitted and on what terms, was referred to the bishop. 


Tue Loss or THE Lay MINISTRY 


There grew up a sharp cleavage between the laity and the clergy and 
by the time of Constantine one church leader said, “The laity may marry, 
engage in just wars, and participate in business. The clergy should be dedi- 
cated to celibacy, poverty, and aloofness from the world.” Here is a sharp 
classification of Christians, even though this pattern was not as yet obliga- 
tory and universal. In the fourth century, St. Chrysostom gives us a vivid 
picture of the functions of the minister—the bishop. Little is left for the 
laity. “The bishop,” said Chrysostom, “is a priest who is to perform the 
sacraments. He is to bring to pass the stupendous miracle of changing 
water and wine into the very body and blood of God. Thereby he begets 
men not to temporal but to eternal life. He is a judge who must excom- 
municate members of his congregation and determine when they may re- 
turn. He is also to be a judge in civil cases, for Christians are not to go to 
law, but rather bring all of their disputes to the bishop. He is a theologian 
equipped to refute the heretics; a preacher able to hold the attention of those 
who are accustomed to the circus and the race track; a pastoral counselor 
apt in mingling with men of the world, and the superviser of women with 
whom he must be patient if they are querulous and garrulous. [This is a 
man speaking.] In all this he is to remember always to guard himself, re- 
calling that virtuous women may be even more upsetting than the chaste.” 

This is the picture of the minister as a priest, a judge, a theologian, a 
preacher, and a pastoral counselor. In the Middle Ages, still more rules 
were added as government broke down under the barbarian invasions, and 
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the church assumed many of the functions hitherto exercised by the state. 
Eventually the papacy itself became a temporal dominion, and at least some 
of the clergy were exercising what we would consider “magisterial” func- 
tions. 

By the eleventh century the rule of celibacy for the clergy had become 
obligatory, and they were marked off by a special hair cut, the tonsure, a 
special dress whether inside of the church or on the street, a special status— 
they enjoyed “benefit of clergy” and could be tried only by ecclesiastical, 
not by civil courts. Within the sanctuary the laity could not go beyond the 
chancel rail, and the priests alone partook of the wine in the mass. The 
laity were given only the bread. Thus the clergy had come to be a special 
class, and they discharged most of the functions of the church. It was 
rather an anomaly when St. Francis as a layman began preaching, and he 
would not have been allowed to continue long had he not received papal ap- 
proval. Speedily the Franciscans who started as laymen became clergymen. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE MINISTRY 


The Protestant Reformation changed this in a measure. The functions 
of the clergy were reduced by Luther because the church was to have no po- 
litical role. He insisted on the priesthood of all believers. Spiritually, he 
said, we are all equal and one class is not superior in God’s eyes to an- 
other. But Luther did not propose that the laity should be ministers. There 
arose, however, in his circle others who took a more radical stand. One of 
his colleagues, Carlstadt, said that there should be a complete equality be- 
tween the clergy and the laity. The clergy should have no special titles and 
no academic degrees. For himself he wanted to be called simply “Bruder 
Andreas,” “Brother Andrew.” They should have no special dress, and he 
went around in a peasant’s smock. And they should have no salary: he 
took a farm in order to be entirely self-supporting. Luther had no feeling 
for this and commented, “Good God! what wouldn’t I give to be able to 
go down and look into the friendly eyes of cows, instead of putting up with 
a cantakerous congregation.” In Luther’s judgment to take a farm was to 
retreat from pastoral responsibility. But Carlstadt was concerned for 
equalitarianism and the minister was to be on just the same level as a lay- 
man even at the price of giving only part-time to the church. 

Some of the Anabaptists went a step further. They had ministers, but 
no one could undertake of himself to be a minister. When a vacancy was 
created by death, the community selected one out of their own number, and 
laid upon him the obligation of the office. 

In the Puritan period there was a stronger trend toward equalitarian- 
ism, by leveling the minister to the status of the laity, and to a degree by a 
distribution of functions. The early Congregationalists entrusted ordination 
to congregations. The congregation called, the congregation ordained, and 
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the minister was not ordained for life, but only for so long as he served. 
When his ministry was finished, he became a layman again. If he took 
another church, he was again ordained. 

In accord with this custom John Cotton, when crossing the ocean, re- 
fused to baptize his own baby born on the voyage because at the time he was 
not the pastor of a congregation. He waited until he landed and was in- 
stalled and then baptized the child. This practice has since been discontinued 
among Congregationalists. There is now ordination for life, and usually 
by a Church Council rather than by a congregation. 

The Congregationalists held that any member of the congregation, if 
commissioned by the congregation, might perform the sacraments. This 
practice has come to be very rare. At this point, the Disciples are more 
democratic and have greater lay participation. 


Finally, the Quakers gave up having ministers altogether. Everything 
in the church is done by the laity. All are laity, if you please, or all are 
ministers, as you please. There is no minister specially set aside. But the 
Quakers have found that, if their meetings come to number several hundred, 
they do need some full time workers. In the Middle West they have re- 
verted to the pastoral system. On the Atlantic Seaboard there are fulltime 
secretaries, with pastoral responsibilities and administrative functions. 
They are no more called upon to speak in meeting than any other member, 
but may be led by the Spirit to take the lead. 

The general Protestant pattern has been one in which ministers are 
held in esteem less because of their office than because of their personal 
qualifications. 


THE BuRDENS OF THE MINISTRY 


There has been a social leveling but not a great distribution of func- 
tions; in this country the tasks of the church have been multiplied and most 
of them have devolved upon the minister. A startling article appeared re- 
cently, on “Why Ministers Break Down.” No article in Life in recent years 
has elicited such response by way of correspondence. A whole staff was 
employed to receive, analyze, and classify the letters, and most of them 
endorse the statement of the case by the author, Wesley Shrader. 

Shrader divides up the functions of the minister very much as did 
Chrysostom, except for the role of the judge. Shrader lists the roles of ad- 
ministrator, preacher, priest (administering the sacraments and performing 
marriages and funerals), teacher (Chrysostom’s theologian), and pastoral 
counselor. He tells of a minister who with these categories prepared a 
questionnaire and asked the members of his congregation how much time 
in a week they thought should be devoted to each of the functions. The 
total number of hours expected in one week on one questionnaire was two 
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hundred. And the average number of hours for the week for all the ques- 
tionnaires was eighty. 


In point of actual fact it was discovered that a minister’s working day 
is about fourteen hours for seven days a week. A check was made on some 
of the ministers to know how a particular day was spent. One minister had 
allowed himself three hours in which to prepare two sermons, one talk for 
the Rotary, and five radio talks. But when he got to the office he became 
involved in putting out the church bulletin. He had to answer three long 
distance telephone calls, one of twenty minutes in length from the chairman 
of his finance committee, and when he had only one half hour left a tele- 
phone call came that somebody in the parish had died. 


Another investigation reported in The Christian Century somewhat 
earlier had to do with the distribution of the minister’s time as to function. 
Ministers were asked which of their various roles they considered most im- 
portant and to which they devoted the most time. The ministers considered 
preaching first and administration last. But the allocation of time was 
directly inverse. In other words, they were spending their time doing the 
thing which in their own judgment was of the least significance.* 

Shrader’s conclusion was that this is why ministers break down. And 
he listed a number of ministers who have broken down. 


DISTRIBUTING THE LOAD 


Here then is the pattern which has developed in American churches of 
social leveling, and multifarious activities devolving largely on the minis- 
ter. What is to be done about it? I heard of one proposal recently when I 
was attending a Methodist Ministers’ Conference in Ohio. The story was 
told me by a minister, who has in his congregation three thousand members. 
He has three assistant ministers and four secretaries. One of his laymen 
having read the article in Life came to him and said, “I didn’t realize that 
you were so over-worked; I’ll find the money to give you another assistant.” 
The minister ejaculated, “For heaven’s sakes, No, I’ve got three already, 
I spend all my time running my assistants. What I want is a smaller church. 
Now when I go down the aisle on a Sunday morning, I feel that I am being 
gazed at by strangers.” 

Shrader in his article offered a suggestion to obviate occupying the 
minister’s time in directing his assistants. The proposal was that there be a 
staff of ministers, equal, with no one member checking on the rest and all 
responsible to a board of laymen. The functions of these ministers should 
be very carefully defined to avoid overlapping. To a degree this might be 
done. The administrative and educational functions might be separately 
assigned, but it will not do to subdivide further. The board of laymen can- 


2. Samuel W. Blizzard, “The Minister’s Dilemma,” The Christian Century, April 25, 1956, p. 508. 
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not say to this minister, “you preach,” and to another, “you marry and you 
bury.” A minister cannot preach if he does not know the people addressed. 
He must be with them in joy and in sorrow. He must baptize and marry 
and bury. And he cannot well relinquish to another the training of all the 
young people. The minister really has to be in everything, if he is to be 
effective. The various roles do hold together, and if a church is so large 
that there must be this differentiation of function, the situation cannot be 
regarded as ideal. 


This conclusion seems to point to smaller churches, and there is some- 
thing to be said for them. I talked to one minister who was just retiring. 
He said, “I have spent all my life building up this church and now it has 
come to be so big that I am like a hen who can’t get all of her chickens under 
her feathers and I wonder if I haven’t made a mistake.” He also told me 
when he retired that it was a strange feeling to go to bed at night without a 
dozen imperative calls un-made. A smaller church then! It is not im- 
possible for churches to divide. A certain Lutheran Church resolved that 
when it reached the point of 500, there should then be a daughter church. 
The general practice of the Quakers is when they reach two hundred to 
found another meeting. It can be done. 


A small church has advantages. I think of it in terms of my father’s 
life in the ministry, for a span of forty-nine years. He had four pastorates: 
one in England, six years; one in Canada, four years; one in the state of 
Washington, eighteen years; and one in the state of Connecticut, twenty 
years. And they were all small churches. I remember his day. He was 
usually working in the garden or with the chickens from 7:30 until 8:30. 
Then he went into his study from 8:30 till 12:30. And it was not very often 
that he was called out. He did pastoral calling in the afternoon. Some- 
times he did telephoning early in the evening, but in the summer he was 
working again with the garden and the chickens until dark. In the winter 
the whole family sat around the dining room table, and while we children 
did our studying, Father sat in his arm chair with a book of poetry, went to 
sleep for fifteen or twenty minutes, then would wake up, and read for a 
couple of hours. That meant six hours of study a day, four in the morning 
and two in the evening. Of course, he had to prepare two sermons and 
usually a mid-week talk, and he had to make an address at funerals. They 
came nearly once a week, and it is a little hard to talk on immortality fifty 
times a year for twenty years. But I have been reading over his sermons; 
he wrote them all in Isaac Pitman’s shorthand, and they are legible after 
fifty years. I am amazed at how many fresh angles he had on death and 
the life to come. That was a small church ministry. When I described it 
to my colleague, Wesley Shrader, he remarked, “Well, that’s gone by. 
Small churches aren’t like that either.” 
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And I should have known it. I have two sons-in-law in the ministry in 
small churches. One is a Methodist in Montana, and he writes about his 
meeting with the Boys Club and the Girls Club and the Women’s Auxiliary 
and the Men’s Club, the talk he gave before the Rotary, the daily vacation 
Bible school, a hiking tour into the mountains, a church conference, and a 
historical pageant. Another son-in-law is a Presbyterian minister in a small 
parish, and he has to struggle to find a single evening at home a week. Some 
committee is meeting every night. Consequently his day is not much dif- 
ferent from that of a minister in a big church. It starts at 8:00 o’clock and 
it ends between 10:00 and 11:00, seven days a week. One does not escape 
from this complexity by having a little church. 


It looks as if the churches have taken on something of the pattern of 
our contemporary culture with its cult of bigness and busyness. There is a 
cult of bigness and, of course, there is undeniably the fact of bigness. We 
are big and we grow bigger. There is a certain glorying in bigness. But 
bigness in our culture destroys the intimacies. It has happened in farm 
life. In Victorian England the peasant doffed his cap to the squire and the 
squire looked after the peasant and there was no need for social insurance. 
This was a patriarchal, paternalistic, friendly and intimate relationship. In 
small businesses similarly the employer very often took a personal concern 
for all of his employees and did for them as much as or more than they 
could get by pressure. But bigness has made it necessary to have organiza- 
tion and for employers to deal with groups rather than with individuals and 
for security to be provided en masse by insurance. It happens also in edu- 
cation. We have universities that are 20,000 strong and classes that are 
500. They used to say that for a college all you needed was Mark Hopkins 
and a log, but now it is all log and it is hard for a student to get to Mark 
Hopkins. Bigness runs through so many of the aspects of life. 


And then busyness. It is not only in church life, but in the schools. 
Our young people in high school are just as busy at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen as a modern executive. In college they are run ragged with activi- 
ties, most of them extra-curricular. There is no time for solitude. That is 
why Ann Lindbergh’s book has had such popularity, for it sounds again the 
note of contemplation, reflection, meditation, and the cultivation of the in- 
terior life. Perhaps then we are attempting too much. Not that what we 
do is not good. That also is true of the activities of the young people in 
high school. If a parent remonstrates the child will say, “Well, isn’t this 
good? and this and this and this and this?” And the parent can only say, 
“Why yes, this and this and this and this, but put them all together and 
that’s the trouble.” 


So it may be with regard to the activities of our churches. There is 
nothing which in itself is not most admirable, but a particular church may 
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be undertaking more than it can properly do. Perhaps we should look over 
our programs and see whether they are compatible with our resources. 


SHARING THE Loap 


But then, there is another, and the most important possibility of all, 
namely the distribution of the ministerial load. This is more possible in the 
case of the ministry than with regard to any other learned profession. One 
would not call on the laity to share very much of the doctor’s load. The 
untrained give pills and try temperatures, and even stick in needles for 
hay-fever injections. These are minor medical functions that a layman can 
undertake but nobody would expect him to diagnose and to prescribe, let 
alone to operate. The layman cannot undertake to pilot an airplane, or to 
plead a criminal case, or to be the architect of a building or the engineer 
of a bridge. We regard all of these as activities for specialists, and we 
are right. The case is different for the ministry. This is indeed a learned 
profession, yet it is a profession which in some respects is not restricted to 
the learned. It has its spiritual side, and the untutored here may be more 
mature than the trained. Every minister knows that there are those in his 
parish whom he goes to teach and from whom he comes away having been 
taught. Therefore, it is more possible for the laity to take over some of the 
functions of the ministry than in the case of any other of the trained pro- 
fessions. At the same time the ministry is a trained profession. Not every 
function can be allocated and not to every layman. There must be a dis- 
cerning of gifts. 

There needs to be in every congregation assessment of the proper minis- 
terial functions and then a canvass of the capacities of the laymen in the 
particular situation. One might very well go down the list of the accepted 
functions of the minister. Administration—this is an area in which the 
laity have the most obvious competence, perhaps more than the minister 
himself. This is not to say that the minister should have no inkling of what 
is going on and no feeling for the sacrifices expended to make possible the 
finances and the structure of a church. But the major planning and re- 
sponsibility can well be assumed here by the laity. 

Preaching, lay preaching, has been in the course of Christian history 
very effective. It is obviously unprofessional, it may be untutored, it is 
spontaneous, it speaks out of immediate experience. But the lay preacher 
almost has to be a traveling preacher because he has not, as a rule, enough 
to keep going for more than a few weeks. He can testify to his experience 
first to this group, and then to that. It is one thing to testify now and then 
and another thing to address a congregation twice a week or even once for 
twenty years. This can be done fruitfully only if one is continually fed by 
experience, by reading, and by continued education. This is the sense in 
which the ministry is a learned profession. Yet there is no reason why the 
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lay-preacher should not be utilized within limits. Occasionally we do have 
a service taken by the laity, and we might more frequently. The practice 
serves not only to relieve the minister, but to afford the laity a channel of 
expression without which religion may easily become atrophied. 


The preaching function, then, to a degree can be shared by the laity. 
What of the priestly function? The Disciples, I think, have rightly judged 
that the laity may perform the Lord’s supper, and it seems to me that less 
training is required for the administration of the sacraments with reverence 
and seemliness than for preaching. But when it comes to marriages and 
funerals, as already said, the minister should be in charge in order to share 
these experiences with his people. He might associate with himself certain 
of the laity in a funeral service to read a Scripture passage, and at a wed- 
ding, for it is becoming increasingly common to have Scripture read on 
such occasions. 


As for teaching, there are usually in the congregation those qualified 
by profession. They may not be as well versed as the minister in the sacred 
Scriptures, or in the literature of theology; they are trained in the techniques 
of teaching, perhaps more so than he. Of course, it is quite a sacrifice for 
a teacher who is engaged six days to come again on Sunday, particularly 
if the pupils are at the wiggling and refractory age. Even the Creator him- 
self rested one day of the week. But the amazing thing is that there are 
teachers willing to do it, at least for some years in their lives. They can 


be enlisted. 


Then the pastoral function. In the article to which I have referred, 
Shrader tells about a minister who was much distressed because a couple 
came to him to be married and he had time only to marry them. He did 
not have time to sit down with them, to discover their attitude, whether they 
approached marriage in the Christian spirit, and so on. Now if the minister 
has so many weddings that he cannot do this, why can he not call upon 
members of his congregation? The Quakers do it. They have a committee 
on counseling and, if a young Quaker couple are going to be married, they 
have to come up before about half a dozen people, either singly or together 
and tell what has brought them together and what are their purposes as a 
married couple, and so on. I am an affiliated member of the Society of 
Friends. I am not a full member because I am a Congregational minister. 
But I have served on such a marriage-examining-board or friendly counsel- 
ing committee. There is no reason why a board of elders or a board of 
deacons or a marriage counseling committee in a church could not spend 
an evening, or several hours, with a couple and make a report to the minis- 
ter. It would be excellent if he could be present also, but if that is im- 
possible, here is a feasible way. 
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When it comes to pastoral counseling the minister does enlist the aid 
of others as much as he can. If he has a psychiatric case, he calls on a 
psychiatrist. If something comes up of a medical nature, he turns to the 
doctor. If he has an alcoholic, he may turn to Alcoholics Anonymous. Why 
not extend the principle? If the minister has a couple with marital diffi- 
culties with whom he has met once or twice, and thereby has discovered the 
need for some continuing stabilizing oversight, he might well be able to 
invite some mature couple in his congregation who would become a big 
brother and a big sister to that pair. There are many functions of this kind 
that could be delegated. The result might then be that the minister would 
spend all of his time delegating. In that case, perhaps, there might be a 
committee or board in the church, endowed with the gift of discerning 
spirits, who with the minister might determine needs and aptitudes and en- 
list the qualified. Incidently, there might be less resentment and jealousy 
if such assignments were made by a committee rather than by the minister. 

These are merely suggestions, perhaps of little worth. I have not tried 
them out, though I have seen something of a lay church in the case of the 
Quakers. I am making a plea not for any of these particular suggestions, 
but for a facing up to the total situation. Should churches be so big? 
Should they do so many things? How much of what they do could ad- 
vantageously and more advantageously be done by the laity? What is the 
relationship of the clergy and the laity in these mutual tasks? This is what 
we need to face, and church boards might well make this whole subject 
material for serious investigation, remembering that the church is a wor- 
shipping fellowship of those engaged in a Christian endeavor in which there 
is a universal ministry of all believers. 
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The Universal Vocation, and the Particular 
By Walter W. Sikes 
THE WORD REVOLUTION 


is used liberally in our day to describe the situation in which we live. And 
it is not too extravagant a term to use with respect to the church and its 
ministries. But if we would remain on the conservative side, perhaps we 
may speak of re-formation rather than revolution. For surely in a culture 
undergoing revolutionary changes, not only in its political and economic 
structures and relationships but also in its arts, its sciences, its communica- 
tions, its values, its ideologies—indeed in its whole spirit and the forms in 
which that spirit finds incarnation—a church that remained unchanged 
would soon find itself so alienated from the world that its mission would 
be irrelevant. 

The conservative nature of faith tempts the church always to this ir- 
relevancy, and religion has often fallen victim to this temptation. The salt 
loses its savor and men cast it out and walk over it. But there are in the 
Christian faith also the dynamic of pilgrimage and the imperative of rele- 
vancy which call it out of outmoded forms and thrust it into responsible 
engagement with peoples and societies. 

The ecumenical movement, “the great new fact of our time,” is itself 
the fruitage of these roots. The sectarian churches were spurred not only 
by the plea of Christ for unity, but this word came alive to them when it 
became clear—especially in mission lands—that their divisions were mak- 
ing it difficult and increasingly ineffective for Christians to meet the chal- 
lenge of a hostile or indifferent world. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE 


Perhaps the second great new fact of our time will prove to be the 
emergence of new forms of the ministry of the united church and new orien- 
tation of the traditional forms of the ministry. One cannot read, for in- 
stance, Keith R. Bridston’s summary of the world-wide inquiry into the 
status of the ministry and of theological training made by the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation since the war,’ without being impressed by two 
facts. The first is that there is a deep conviction on the part of theological 
students and professors, ministers and laymen throughout the church that 


1. Theological Training in the Modern World. By Keith R. Bridston. World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, Geneva, 1954. 
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the ministry is in danger of losing its relevance.’ But as Bridston wisely 
comments this sense of irrelevancy is “a healthy sign in one respect.” He 
goes on to say, “It indicates that the place of the Church in the world is not 
being taken for granted and that there is a reexamination of the proper re- 
lation between the Christian Community and the Community as a whole 
which is long overdue.” 


The current critical discussion of the aims, curricula, requirements, 
and structures of theological education, which is producing a plethora of 
books, surveys, articles and addresses, and apparently has stimulated prac- 
tically every seminary in America and scores abroad into more or less 
thorough-going self-examinations of their purposes and programs, is an- 
other reflection of a hunger for a more relevant ministry. This effort to 
assay the deficiencies and improve the effectiveness of theological educa- 
tion is having a kind of chain reaction in seminary circles. For it becomes 
quickly clear that theological education cannot be examined advantageously 
except in the light of the nature of the ministry which it is devised to serve. 
And to discover the nature of the ministry requires that we see it in the light 
of the church and its mission, and we are thus pressed back to re-examine 
the nature of the church. It is significant that the first summary interpre- 
tation of the recent inquiry into the enterprise of theological education 
under the sponsorship of the American Association of Theological Schools 
was not a study of theological education but of the church and its ministry.* 


But the ministry of the church is to the world. We must see this world 
in its present moment, in the fulness of this time if we are to perform this 
ministry. The force of this logic is so great that the Roman Catholic 
Church, which might appear to be the most static of all Christian ecclesias- 
tical forms, has felt its impact. The most notable emergence in this church 
of new forms of the ministry under the impact of a new situation in the 
world is the priest-worker movement in France,’ although its more radical 
forms have been censured by the hierarchy. But even in America a minis- 
try of “labor-priests,” reported to number many hundreds, is one illustra- 
tion of the impact of the world on the form of the ministry of the Roman 
church. The ministry of priests to the fisherman of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, is another. In fact the hierarchy of America is fostering what is 
called “The Social Apostolate,” the purpose of which is to engage the 
church with the dynamic socio-economic and political situation of our times. 
That these movements are within the priesthood is easily understandable, 


2. Ibid., p. 1. 

3. Ibid., p. 5. 

4. The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry; Reflections on the Aims of Theological 
Education. By H. Richard Niebuhr, in collaboration with Daniel Day Williams and James M. 
Gustafson. Harper and Bros., New York, 1956. 

5. The story is told from original documents in Les Prétes Ouvriers, Editions de Minuit. 
Paris. 1954, 
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in view of the Roman concept of the church. Indeed, the priest-worker min- 
istry in France fell under the ban of the hierarchy precisely because the 
priests who entered the factories and took up the tools of the workers in- 
sisted on identifying themselves so completely with the laity that none could 
distinguish them from the laity in habit or in manner of life. 


THE PROBLEM OF CLERGY AND LAITY 


The Protestant view of the priesthood of all believers relieves churches 
in the Reformation tradition of this embarrassment, not by abolishing the 
imperative of the vocation of ministry but by imposing it on every Christian. 
This, however, entails another kind of embarrassment for Protestantism. 
How is any distinction to be made between those called to a ministry of the 
Word and the sacraments, for example, and those called to a ministry of 
teaching chemistry or of cobbling shoes? It is clear that the New Testament 
(Eph. 4:11-13) makes a distinction between those called to be apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers and other Christians. But it is 
also clear that the ministry is that of the whole body of Christ and not of 
some separated class. 


And Protestantism has not solved the problem involved in this position. 
In its more radical forms it has refused ordination to any and has denied 
status to a clergy. But even when this has been the theory, practice has 
violated at some point the affirmed principle. So among the Quakers 
there emerge not only the “weighty members” but also a class of workers 
who live by the income to and through the institution and who represent it 
in a manner not undertaken by the mass of its members. On the other ex- 
treme, where ordination is given to a class of specially called and commis- 
sioned clergy as distinguished from the laity, there is a deep uneasiness 
over this violation of principle. 


Earlier practice, even now prevalent in some groups, has been to at- 
tempt a distinction by designating the traditional forms of the pastoral and 
evangelistic ministry as “full-time Christian service.” This concept gradu- 
ally expanded as vocations opened up, in mission fields especially, and 
demanded such ministries as medical, educational and agricultural services. 
But this designation was obviously inadequate, since it implied that there 
were Christians, obviously most of them, who were not called to full-time 
Christian service. This not only up-graded an elite class and down-graded 
the majority but clearly denied the Protestant—and, as Protestants under- 
stand it, the New Testament—view of the church and its ministry. 

The popular term more frequently used now is “church vocations” or, 
even more recently, “church careers.”* But what is a church vocation? 
John Oliver Nelson has undertaken not to define the term but to explain it 


6. See International Journal of Religious Education. Vol. 33, No. 5 (January, 1957), passim. 
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empirically by listing all vocations now being followed that seem to be 
properly so regarded.’ The forty-eight vocational categories listed run all 
the way from “Minister” (130,000 in 1952) to “Houseparent” in church- 
related schools and colleges (500 of these). But when one looks for the 
principle by which an “Expert in Radio, Films and T.V.” is properly re- 
garded as being engaged in a church vocation while most Christians who 
work at this same job are not regarded as belonging in this category, the 
reason is not easy to see. Is it special training in theology? Obviously not. 
Is it being on the pay-roll of the church either directly or indirectly through 
some church agency? Probably not, for some studios and chains are en- 
gaging and paying their own directors of religious programs. 

Richard Niebuhr in the work mentioned above undertakes to distin- 
guish the defining principle of the minister in architectural terms. And so 
he finds the emerging concept of the minister to be defined (as he thinks 
previous concepts were) by the edifice designated for his work. He ob- 
serves that the modern minister moves between two foci—the sanctuary- 
auditorium and the office, and in keeping with this view he sees the role 
of the minister to be that of “pastor-director.” But he is clearly thinking only 
of the usual and traditional person whom Nelson calls simply “minister.” 


Tue Ministry AS REPRESENTATIVE 


If we apply this principle of the architectural home base of operations 
to the forty-eight categories of Nelson, it has a useful but limited validity. 
We may view the church as fanning out in a series of concentric circles with 
the parish church at its center. Thus, in the nearer circle we see the recrea- 
tional and service facilities of the parish house and settlement house, the 
school rooms, the choir rooms, etc., which would signify the more recently 
recognized ministries of social-worker, youth director, minister of music, 
and others. In the next circle, further away geographically but still cen- 
tered around the church in intention and function, would be the homes for 
the aged and orphans, schools and colleges and seminaries, publishing 
houses, office buildings for agencies created to serve the larger church. And 
the obvious callings related to the work going on in such edifices, would 
clearly be properly regarded as “church vocations.” 

In a larger circle, however, the validity of the principle of definition 
becomes questionable in today’s world. For here we have quasi-church- 
related hospitals, most of the educational institutions initially built or in- 
spired by the church, and the social welfare institutions, now purely secular 
(eighty cents of each dollar spent for welfare services of all kinds is now 
paid by the state through taxation). Many of the special services per- 


7. A Listing of Church Vocations. By John Oliver Nelson. National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. New York. n.d. Also published in International Journal of Religious 
Education. Vol. 28, No. 7 (March 1952). 
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formed here can be and are performed, in their technical aspects at least, 
just as well by non-believers as by the called Christian. And here the con- 
cept of church vocation becomes inappropriate unless discriminated by 
some other principle. Yet even in this circle (which is not the ultimate but 
only the penultimate one), Christians may and often do serve with a deep 
sense of Christian vocation and with a general recognition of their minis- 
try—teachers, nurses, physicians, social workers, and others. 

Paul Tillich has suggested another, and to me much more useful, prin- 
ciple of the various levels of ministry. It is set forth with clarity and with 
special significance for this paper by M. M. Thomas in the Bridston survey 
mentioned above and deserves quotation at length: 


The more one considers the relevance of the professional ministry 
in relation to the wholeness of the Church, the more one is led to think 
of the meaning of the lay and secular world. . .. The Church and the 
world stand together in sin, and therefore together under judgment. . . . 
The Church is therefore not something other than the secular, but the 
secular which knows its own true reality in the new age inaugurated in 
Christ. . . . Christian religion, therefore, is a “radical laicism,” and the 
Church consists primarily of laymen doing their secular jobs and witness- 
ing to the true life of the secular “hid with Christ in God.” .. . Do I 
then make the “religious” vocation and the ordained ministry irrelevant? 
Far from it. They are, to use Tillich’s expression, . . . “the representa- 
tive expression” of the vocation and ministry to which all men are called 
in their secular living. The “religious” vocation is a special representa- 
tive manifestation of the very idea of vocation and ministry by which the 
church, which is primarily lay, lives in the world.® 


This brings before our view the ultimate circle, beyond those already 
mentioned, stretching out to embrace the so-called secular world, where 
most of the world’s work is done by Christian and non-Christian alike. It 
also suggests that there is a legitimate and even necessary distinction be- 
tween the person who pursues his vocation, whatever it may be, as a conscious 
and generally recognized representative of the total ministry of the church 
and the one whose vocational life is followed as a private and secular oc- 
cupation. The distinction then is not on what is done but whether it is done 
with the sense of being a representative agent of the church in her re- 
demptive and reconciliatory mission to the world. 


Tue CHURCH IN ENGAGEMENT WITH THE WORLD 


How then is the church to engage itself with the world in all its work-a- 
day callings and functions? In part, to be sure, through the Christian 
“laity,” who stand outside this representative role yet are committed to a 
way of life which is not “conformed to the world but . . . transformed by 
renewing” through the Spirit. But there would seem to be now opening up 


8. Bridston, Op. Cit. p. 7. 
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many new roles where the “representative” minister may intentionally and 
publicly function in areas hitherto regarded, and even yet generally re- 
garded, as out of bounds for the ministry. These ministries will not be 
institutionally centered, nor shaped by their relation to church edifices. 

No one, I think, can now list these with any degree of confidence. Yet 
there are a few major categories which must be briefly mentioned. 
Reflection on the nature of the world in which we live and into which we 
are moving would doubtless suggest others. There would seem to me to be 
three major areas in which the revolutionary ferment of the world is mani- 
festing itself and in which the church must find new and effectual ways for 
engaging itself with the world. In each of these areas new forms of minis- 
try have already begun to manifest themselves. But these are usually re- 
garded as peripheral rather than essential to the mission of the church, even 
where they have been accepted as legitimate. The first of these areas is 
that of the institutional forms, principles and processes of societal life, the 
socio-economic and political structures and operations of men in their cor- 
porate existence. Second, there is the area of what may be called the arts 
of culture and its communication. And lastly, there is the area of scholar- 
ship itself. It will appear at once that these cut into each other. But this 
analysis may nevertheless be a useful one. 

With respect to the first of these major areas, reference has already 
been made to the “Social Apostolate” and the “priest-worker” movements 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The age into which we move has been called 
that of the second industrial revolution. It would seem to be imperative 
that the church call, train, and find positions for those who will work in 
both organized labor and in managerial vocations as representing the total 
ministry of the church. The industrial chaplaincy is a meager, and as yet 
perhaps unfruitful, step in this direction. 

Another role quite similar is being demonstrated by the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, which maintains at the United 
Nations in New York and in Geneva a small staff of highly skilled experts 
who operate specifically as representatives of the world church, whose lines 
of communication and influence reach out to touch practically every poli- 
tical center in the non-communist world. One can easily envisage analogous 
roles for the church in the capitals of every state and province and in the 
major cities in the world. 

Some of the European churches, more deeply shaken by the catastro- 
phic events of our time than churches in America and more conscious of the 
necessity of finding new and more effective ways of coming to grips with 
the world, are moving on this front in promising ventures, especially in 
theological education. This is a bit surprising, in view of the tardiness with 
which these churches generally have accepted innovations in theological 
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curricula and engaged themselves in social action. But now it is apparent 
that they are experimenting in lay education and lay ministries of a most 
exciting nature. The programs of centers such as Kerk en Wereld in Hol- 
land, the Evangelische Akademien in Germany, the Laymen’s Training In- 
stitutes of the Church of Finland, Dunford College and William Temple 
College in England, and similar enterprises in a half-dozen other countries 
of Europe, testify to an awareness of the need for the church to move boldly 
into various expressions of a “social apostolate,” and demonstrate the emer- 
gence of a number of ministries open to the church. Kathleen Bliss, as- 
sociated with Dunford College, comments on these movements in the follow- 
ing words: 


They are the effect of a profound shock, a two-fold shock. First, 
the shock of realizing (as the possibility that Communism and Nazism 
could grow up in the very heart of the old Christendom of Europe has 
compelled men to realize) that our western culture and institutions are 
deeply secularized and alienated from their Christian roots. Second, the 
dawning awareness that the Church in its institutional forms is remote 
from, and irrelevant to, the crisis of society. .. . These new Christian in- 
stitutions . . . have this matter of the Church’s outreach toward govern- 
ment and industry, education and the arts much in mind, and some are 
directed wholly towards effecting contact between the Church and some 
sphere of ordinary life with which it is conspicuously out of touch.® 


As to the second major area of concern, perhaps there is wisdom in the 
familiar word, “Let me write the songs of a people and I care not who writes 
their laws.” At least we live in a day when art-forms and techniques, many 
of them new and astonishing, have broken out of the theater, the concert 
hall, and the museum and intrude into our living rooms with irresistible 
insistence. As Tillich and other culture analysts are showing us, we not 
only can and must use these as sources to understand our world, our culture 
and ourselves. We must find ways of employing all arts, fine, popular, 
and practical, as means by which to give expression to the spirit and witness 
of our Christian faith. The development of uses of radio and television as 
a form of ministry is again more of an indication of what remains to be 
done than what we have yet been able to do. Tillich has correctly observed 
that “spiritual reconstruction demands a cultural vanguard.” And Nathan 
Scott, who is pioneering in theological education in this field, has observed 
that the “inner self-explorations in literature and the arts must be brought 
into the orbit of Christian concern.””* In these fields it is obviously going 
to be difficult for creative artists to work as representatives of the total 

9. Signs of Renewal. Edited by Hans-Ruedi Weber for the Department of Laity, World Council 
of Churches. Geneva, 1956, pp. 5, 6. See also A New Road in Germany: Evangelical Academy. 
Edited by Martin Koller. Furche-Verlag. Hamburg. 1956. 

10. Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era. University of Chicago, 1954, p. 266; cf. pp. 58-59. 


11. Nathan Scott, “A Neglected Aspect of the Theological Curriculum,” Journal of Religious 
Thought, Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 48. 
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church’s ministry. Here the merit of the product must be judged not by 
whether it is or was done by a devoted Christian minister but whether it 
speaks to the condition of men. (And yet must not this be the final cri- 
terion of every ministry?) For in this field we often find novelists, poets, 
painters, and scenario writers and architects probing more deeply into and 
speaking more meaningfully to the human predicament in our time, often in 
unintended Christian terms, than do the artists who set out be “Christian.” 


Yet in times past the church did find ways of sustaining in its ministry 
Michelangelo and Bach, countless unknown architects and builders, and 
many others. But if the nurturing of primary creation may be difficult 
indeed, a ministry of interpretation and use is not beyond our competence. 
That the church is feeling its way toward this ministry is indicated by a 
small] but seminal leaflet, Christianity and the Arts, recently published by the 
Department of Worship and the Arts of the National Council of Churches. 
The statement, which is “commended to the churches for study,” states: 


The full scope of Christian life and work inevitably includes atten- 
tion to the arts in all their contemporary forms. . . All such aesthetic 
expressions must be included in the territory to which Christian responsi- 
bility for the life of men directs itself. The arts, old and new, good and 
bad, are peculiarly the carriers of meaning and value in our society as in 
all societies. Thus the arts and the meanings symbolized and communi- 
cated have obvious religious and theological significance. . . . The 
Church should have a vanguard of men and women qualified to interpret 
the significance of contemporary art . . . [and] to open channels for its 
witness and impact in the life of the churches as well as in society at 
large. ... The desired vanguard must be mobilized, its members brought 
into productive relationship not only with one another but with various 
groups within and without the Church. The terms of this discourse 
cannot be confined to the arts in any narrow sense but must involve the 
wider problems having to do with the symbols and values of our society 
and the vehicles of communication in our culture. 


Then there is the whole field of scholarship as a Christian calling, 
which is not a new but a largely forgotten ministry. To be sure the Church 
has sustained specialists in its own fields of particular need—linguistics, 
biblical, theological and historical studies. But as E. Harrison Harbison 
points out in an excellent study of the subject,’ there is a dangerous 
tendency for church scholars to become isolated from fruitful contact with 
the wider field of research and humanistic concerns, just as there is for the 
research experts of our universities to lose contact with the intellectual life 
of the church. Yet here are emerging new forms of ministry. Sociology 
and psychology, not only in their healing functions but also as fields for 
research, are being adopted as important areas of study by intellectual 


12. The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation. By E. Harris Harbison. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1956. 
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leaders of the church. The first annual report of Dawson C. Bryan, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Religion associated with the vast new Texas Medical 
Center in Houston reveals the emergence of a ministry of scholarly re- 
search and pastoral care, of science and art, which may well break new 
ground in the ministry.’ Indeed the sciences of human behavior and nature 
mark one growing edge of the intellectual quest for a better understanding 
of man and society and intersect with theological concern in a manner that 
may be determinative for all the ministries of the church—pastoral, evan- 
gelistic, priestly and educational. 


Beyond the province of research and its interpretation in behavioral 
sciences lies a much broader region of intellectual life. What Monsignor 
Ellis says about American Catholics can be said of American Protestants as 
well, that “the weakest aspect of the Church in America lies in its failure . . . 
to exercise commanding influence in intellectual circles.”** The problem 
is two-fold. One aspect of it is that of awakening intellectual interest on 
the part of leaders, not to speak of the masses, in America and the world. 
When only seventeen persons in a hundred read one serious book per year, 
as a recent estimate indicates to be the score in America (much lower than 
in other western countries), one may become concerned about the vitality 
of the intellectual life itself. This would be serious in any day. But it 
may well be tragic in a revolutionary age that must break new paths of 
thought und understanding. The other and not unrelated aspect of the 
problem is that of productive scholarship. Who is to provide the social 
and cultural criticism, the canons of interpretation and appreciation, the 
value criteria that, consciously and unconsciously, permeate and inform the 
whole of life? From what point of view are thinkers to contemplate the 
meaning of existence? Who is to clarify the historical and philosophical 
perspectives? Who is to assemble and give form to the cosmological and 
anthropological data that will greatly influence the directives of a world 
that must find its way out of the present global confusion and perplexity, 
and on what underlying if generally unacknowledged premises are these to 
be written? To ask these questions is not to suggest that it is the business 
of the church to construct barriers delimiting the questing minds of men or 
pre-determining the content of their ideas. It is to suggest that it is an im- 
perative ministry of the church to enter into this quest with the best equip- 
ment possible and with a clear understanding of its own presuppositions. 

Here one can point with some satisfaction to the ministry of higher 
education, a perennial concern of the church since the second century. But 
even here, except in rare instances, the necessary conditions for creative 

13. “The Frontiers of Pastoral Clinical Education,” by Dawson C. Bryan, in Journal of Bible 
and Religion, Vol. XXIV, No. 4 (Oct. 1956), pp. 275-280. 


14. American Catholics and the Intellectual Life. By John Tracy Ellis. Heritage Books. 
New York. 1956. 
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scholarship hardly obtain. Where in the average college or seminary com- 
munity is provided the schole—the leisure and the intellectual fertilization 
and stimulation that can be had only in cells of scholastic life and that are 


most important, if not indispensible? How many such schools are com- 
munities at all? 


Then there is the other question of the means by which the products of 
such scholarship may be made available to a reading public and, further, 
how a reading public may be sufficiently enlarged as to be effective? The 
solution to all such problems would obviously involve reconsideration of 
the uses and augmentation of the financial resources of the church. With- 
out invidious comparisons and over-hasty generalizations, one may note that 
the most resourceful, vocal and threatening rival and enemy of the Christian 
faith today has been able, apparently, to mobilize its resources and focus 
them on this need relatively much more effectively than has the modern 
church. One illustration: in the summer of 1953 I purchased beautifully 
designed and manufactured Communist works—their “classics” and modern 
books also— for about twelve cents a copy in the bookshop of East Berlin. 
Comparable books would cost four to six dollars if published by the church- 
related houses in America. To be sure, the entire resources of the Com- 
munist state are available as needed for the production and distribution of 
the gospel according to Marx. And this fact sharpens the challenge to the 
church to seek a more adequate ministry of scholarship and dissemination 
of the products of scholastic endeavor. 

As one illustration of the kind of engagement with the world in the 
area of intellectual discourse that offers itself today, we may cite a very 
successful venture of a group of scholars in association with the Episcopal 
Cathedral of Washington D. C. Under the sponsorship of a group of lay- 
men and carried on by a group of scholars under the leadership of Professor 
A. T. Mollegen of Virginia Theological Seminary, a project in adult edu- 
cation has been in operation since 1947, with the general title of “Chris- 
tianity and Modern Man.” It involves some 200 to 250 persons directly 
each year, is self-supporting financially, and has reached out through its 
publications to every state in the Union. Those directly engaged are from 
various walks of life—high school teachers, journalists, leaders in business 
and labor, policy-makers in government bureaus, and others.’* Dr. Mollegen 
has stated the purposes of the project in the following words: 


The original purpose was to find out how we got the kind of cul- 
tural mind that we have; that is, to understand the processes by which the 
presuppositions that are ours (perhaps not even recognized as pre- 
suppositions) got to be our presuppositions. . . . So our primary pur- 
pose is an historical one. . . . Our second purpose is to present the 


15. This story is told by David Demarest Lloyd in, “The Christianity and Modern Man 
Lectures,” in Christianity and Society, Vol. 20, No. 2 (Spring, 1955), pp. 18-20, 25. 
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Christian faith . . . in such a way that it is relevant to, understandable, 
and acceptable by the man or woman who has a modern education and 
who is steeped in the presuppositions of modern science and philosophy. 
Our third purpose is to carry on the conversation with the mind of our 
age, which is as yet unbelieving.’® 


An interesting sidelight on this venture is that it has provoked similar “mis- 
sions to the egg-heads” by other Protestant communions and notably by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the city of Washington. 

In concluding, we must surely take seriously the judgment of John 
A. T. Robinson of England, who expresses the view that “if the Church is to 
be at all adequate to its job in the second half of the twentieth century,” a 
major shift in the understanding of the ministry must take place: 

The identification of the ministry with the clerical profession will 

have to go. It is becoming increasingly evident that such an identification 

is evangelistically disastrous (one cannot convert a country with a single 

class ministry) and economically unsupportable. ... The coming pattern 

of its ministry is bound to be largely non-professional, in the sense that 

its priesthood will consist in great proportion of men working in secular 

jobs at every level, manual and administrative.** 


If this is the course an effectual ministry must take, the church should 
quickly and thoroughly re-examine its program of both recruitment and 
training of those who are called to be its ministers. 


16. Christianity and the Crisis of Secularism. By The Rev. A. T. Mollegen, S. T. M., D. D. 
Henderson Services. Washington. 1951, p. 1. 

17. “The Theological College in a Changing World,” in Theology, June 1952, quoted by 
Bridston, op. cit., p. 7. 
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An Ecumenical Survey 
By Keith R. Bridston 


THE AMOUNT OF MATERIALS 
which have been produced in the many surveys of theological education in 
recent years makes it virtually impossible to summarize them adequately 
within the brief compass of this paper. However, it is possible to indicate 
some of the chief concerns indicated in these studies, point out their dif- 
ferences and similarities, and, most important, find if there are any uni- 
versal common problems which might justify ecumenical attention on a 
world-wide level. 

In a preliminary way it may be said that three regions may conveni- 
ently be separated: Europe, America, and Asia-Africa. This is not a 
geographical division but one according to the issues which have appeared 
in the studies of theological education from those areas. 

Secondly, it may be said that relevance seems to be the fundamental 
problem in all these studies. There are differences in the situations of the 
different churches and theological institutions. However, the striking thing 
is that the question of relevance lies in the background of all the studies 
which have been made. It is the question: is theological training serving 
the purposes for which it is intended? More radically it is the question: 
are these traditional purposes themselves sufficient for the needs of the 
church today? As Professor Richard Niebuhr delineated the aims of his study 
of theological education in America in a preliminary paper: “On the one 
hand we shall try to arrive at some fairly and generally acceptable defini- 
tion of the good minister; on the other hand we shall try to answer the ques- 
tion, what can theological schools do toward the development of good minis- 
ters?” Niebuhr rejects the equation of good minister with successful 
minister and thereby poses the problem of relevance in one of its most subtle 
forms. For it is not sufficient to produce ministers who are “good” in the 
traditional sense (e.g., “sober,” “orthodox,” etc.) or even “good” in the 
modern sense (e.g., “successful”) but who are “good” in the most radical 
theological sense (e.g., “in the uniqueness of the ministry as the leadership 
of the unique Christian Church,” as Niebuhr puts it). 

Perhaps it is not so strange, therefore, that these studies coming out 
of such different backgrounds, should show fundamental similarities in the 

1. This paper and the following one were presented to members of the Consultation on 


Theological Education, under the auspices of the Division of Studies of the World Council of 
Churches, held at Arnoldshain, Germany, July 15-16, 1956. 
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ultimate question which they raise, which is relevance. When one studies 
whether theological training is developing “good ministers” (to take one 
example), one not only is concerned with the effectiveness of the theological 
training itself but with the nature of the ministry as well. That is, a survey 
may reveal that a particular type of theological training is effective, but 
only effective in producing a ministry which is irrelevant. From there one 
is pushed back to the question of the nature, structure and mission of the 
church, and finally to the relation between the church and the world. It is, 
in fact, this comprehensiveness of the questions raised by these studies 
(which I have summarized under the term “relevance” ) which is one of the 
most significant points about them. It shows that it is impossible to consider 
theological training in purely technical pedagogical terms; moreover, it is 
not even possible to consider theological training in terms of the church; 
what is necessary is that theological training be considered in relation to 
the world. The standards for judging theological training, therefore, are 
not derived from the traditional patterns of curriculum, nor from the tradi- 
tional patterns of the ministry, nor from the traditional patterns of the 
church, but from the mission of the church in the world and from the future 
missionary responsibility to the world. Theological training is often judged 
according to the past; the present studies show that it must be judged ac- 
cording to the future. It is mission and not history which sets the standards 
for relevant theological training. 


AMERICA: THE PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL RELEVANCE 


The first comprehensive survey of theological education in America 
was The Study of American Ministers edited by Mark A. May in the 1930’s. 
One of the results of the study was the formation of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. This association, which is responsible for the 
accrediting system of American theological institutions, sponsored in 1953 
a study of American theological education. Dr. H. R. Niebuhr has been 
director of this study and the results are being published, the interpretative 
volume of Professor Niebuhr setting out his conclusions in a theological 
framework having only recently appeared under the title The Purpose of the 
Church and Its Ministry. 

In their plan for the proposed survey, the administrative committee 
appointed by the executive committee of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools pointed out the “urgent need for a comprehensive collection 
of data about the seminaries and their qualitative assessment.” They said 
that “the primary focus of the study” would be “upon the work which the 
theological schools do in preparation of persons who are to serve in the 
parish ministry.” Besides this, “one of the principal subsidiary questions” 
would have “to do with the role of the minister in contemporary life.” 
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As the study progressed it became apparent that these two questions 
were more closely related than they seemed at first. In a preliminary bul- 
letin, Professor Niebuhr and his staff outlined the “Main Issues in Theo- 
logical Education” as they had found them in their initial research. The 
first was Professional Ministry and Church Ministry. It had to do with the 
nature of the profession of the minister: “Is it a profession comparable to 
medicine or law or does it represent a unique kind of leadership?” In part 
this represents the question of whether theological education is intended to 
prepare a minister as a “craftsman” in his profession in the same way other 
professional education such as medicine or law does; in part it represents 
the question of whether the emphasis in such education should be on the 
preparation of the individual as a “professional” in his calling or the em- 
phasis would be on a “ministering community and . . . to train builders of 
that community.” The absolute distinction between the individual and the 
community is, of course, artificial, but in theological training the unique 
character of the church and the relation between the priest and the people 
within it demand special consideration in comparison with other profes- 
sional disciplines. 


The second main issue was Vocational Competence and Christian Ma- 
turity. The first issue has to do with the relevance of theological training as 
it relates to the unique character of the church as a living community. This 
issue has to do with the relevance of theological training in preparing men 
for the various specialized vocations in the church and at the same time 
assisting them in their growth into Christian maturity as “men of God.” The 
problem is how the increasing technical specialization in theological train- 
ing may help, rather than hinder, this advancement toward the “measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


The third issue, Christian Heritage and Christian Experience, is largely 
a pedagogical one having to do with the struggle in American education be- 
tween tradition and empiricism and the need for integration between them. 
The fourth issue, The Sacred and the Secular, deals directly with the question 
of the relevancy of the clerical calling to life in the modern world, but ap- 
proached chiefly from the side of the problem of communication; here 
arise both the demythologizing of the biblical message for preaching and 
the communication of the gospel through deeds as well as words. Finally, 
the issue of The Body and Its Members refers to the ecumenical problem 
posed by the fact that preparation of a ministry which will represent what 
Niebuhr terms “the Great Church” takes place in a majority of cases in 
the sectarian environment of denominational seminaries. How can the 
denominational and ecumenical aims of theological training be brought 
into proper balance and wholeness? 
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As has been suggested, the problem of relevance underlies all these 
issues. For example, in the last one it is the question of to what extent the 
old pattern of denominational institutions for theological training is rele- 
vant to the emerging ecumenical movement. In general, however, the Nie- 
buhr group has not raised the problem of relevance in its more radical 
forms. Partly because of the tremendous heterogeneity of American Protes- 
tant theological training, the Niebuhr commission has found it difficult to 
find common basic problems applicable to all types of theological educa- 
tion. But it is also a matter of the American religions environment in 
which there is little radical questioning of the place of the church, or of its 
ministry, in society itself. The church has a relatively strong and secure 
position sociologically and even among those who are not members of a 
church, the ministerial calling is, for one reason or another, recognized 
and respected. 


This means that the problem of relevance is posed primarily in techni- 
cal terms. That is, it is the question of how theological training may be 
helped to do a better job in producing better ministers to serve a better 
church, i.e., “the development of good ministers.” Out of this approach 
arise the discussions of integration of specialized and “core” subjects in 
the curriculum, the value of “in-service training” of ministers through field 
work, techniques of recruitment and selection of candidates, cooperation 
between theological institutions and similar matters. This is not to suggest 
that these points are not important, or even urgent for the American 
churches, but it does reflect a special environment in which the churches are 
dynamic, well-established, socially secure, and concerned rather more about 
taking hold of a promising future than in questioning the nature of the 
church and its ministry and their relationship to the world in a radical way. 


In this respect, the character of the discussion of theological education 
in the other two areas has a somewhat more pungent flavor. Professor 
Niebuhr’s own theological reflections on the survey do touch on some of 
the deeper implications of the subject, as the title of his book indicates— 
The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry: Reflections on the Aims of 
Theological Education. But the general discussion within the theological 
institutions and the churches mainly accepts the situation as it is and con- 
cerns itself with modifications and adjustments in relation to it. Professor 
Daniel D. Williams, who was associate director of the American study, com- 
ments on the basis of his visits to seminaries in the United States and 
Canada during the course of the survey, that he “finds a sense of urgency 
about improving the present programs, a vigorous discussion of the content 
of theological education, and a demand among students for assurance that 
the education they are receiving is really preparing them for the church 
and world in which they will serve.” Or Samuel W. Blizzard who has been 
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engaged on “A Study of the Functions of the Parish Minister” under the 
Russell Sage Foundation and Union Theological Seminary writes: 
The changing structure of American society and the revival of 
theology make this a propitious time to study the purpose and function- 
ing of Protestant seminaries. Some of the bench marks for theological 
education that those in the pastoral ministry provide are a desire for 
self-understanding, a working doctrine of the ministry, the importance of 
practitioner orientation, the need for a theology of the non-traditional 
offices of the ministry and behaviour patterns to fulfill them, a clarifi- 
cation of success and effectiveness goals, and the functional use of sub- 
stantive training in the content disciplines. To the extent that seminaries 
understand the problems of parish ministers and use these bench marks 

in structuring theological education, prospective ministers for the parish 

will be prepared for their task. 

The fact that it is the “how” of the task rather than the “why” that 
gains the greater attention shows that the American discussion is chiefly 
related to the problem of technical relevance. Even the issue of “special- 
ized ministries” and “tailor-made curricula” as in the widely discussed 
Yale plan has not really gone to a deeper level than that of technical rele- 
vance, even though it is an interesting and stimulating debate in itself. And 
a study of the annual issues of The Christian Century given over to theologi- 
cal training shows the same thing. 


Europe: THE PROBLEM OF SOCIOLOGICAL RELEVANCE 


If the American discussion has tended to concern itself with the prepa- 
ration of “good ministers,” the European discussion has tended to ask what 
good professional ministers can be. That is, the calling of the professional 
minister in the traditional sense is itself coming under critical scrutiny. 
This skeptical attitude does not deny that the church needs ministers, but it 
asks whether the professional ministry in its present form and spirit minis- 
ters in the proper way to the needs of the church and the world. The dis- 
cussion revolves around the points: what is the Christian ministry in its 
true theological dimensions? How far is the present form of the ministry 
true to these dimensions? Is a new kind of ministry required in the modern 
world? What form must the church take to express this new type of minis- 
try, or ministries? It is against the background of this radical self- 
examination and criticism of the very nature of the ministry and the church 
that the problem of theological training is discussed. In short, if a new 
type of ministry is required, what is the new type of training which is re- 
quired to produce that ministry? 

The most pressing issue is the sociological imprisonment of the Euro- 
pean churches. They tend to be middle and/or upper class institutions and 
partially petrified remains—sociologically speaking—of a society which 
has disappeared or is in the process of disappearing. This is not only true 
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of the social structure of the churches but also of their ideological position 
in the modern European world. The most striking example is the Scandina- 
vian countries where the churches, though legally established and preferred, 
and technically enrolling almost the entire population in their membership, 
yet exert infinitely less influence on the thinking of the people than the 
ideological currents of secularism in its many forms. 

In the face of these changes, the relevance of the clerical calling is be- 
ing deeply challenged. This was most clearly evidenced in the answers re- 
ceived from theological educators and students to the questionnaire of the 
World Student Christian Federation on this subject and compiled as a “Grey 
Book” entitled Theological Training in the Modern World. The striking 
thing which these answers revealed was that the feeling that the clerical vo- 
cation was an irrelevancy came not just from critics outside the church, or 
from laymen within the church, but from those who were actually ministerial 
candidates and from those responsible for the training of future ministers. 
A correspondent teaching in one seminary wrote: 


There is a considerable and growing feeling among theological stu- 
dents that the Christian ministry in its general and restricted sense is an 
irrelevant profession. . . . The same restlessness is reflected in the 
younger ministers. ... A sense of frustration, of being engaged in an 
occupation which seems both unproductive and irrelevant is marked, and 
constantly emerges in conversation. 

Another person writes: “There is a profound uneasiness among theological 
students. . . . As elsewhere in Europe, there is in Switzerland a ‘crisis in 
the pastoral vocation.”” Another says: “If there is to be a Church, then 
I firmly believe there must be a trained, wholetime ministry. The question 
of relevancy does not arise there. It arises only when the question is raised, 
is there to be a Church? And that question is raised, and is bound to arise 
in the theological student’s mind, if he is in any way at all connected with 
his fellow-men and a child of his age.” (A comparison between this state- 
ment and that of Blizzard on his American study immediately clarifies the 
difference in tone of the two discussions. ) 

One practical way in which this radical approach to the question of 
relevancy in the ministry and in ministerial training shows itself is a re- 
consideration in the churches of the place and function of the professional 
minister. It is in the pages of the English journal Theology that some of the 
best contributions have been made to this. In an article entitled “The Theo- 
logical College in a Changing World” (June, 1952) John A. T. Robinson 
wrote: 

The identification of the ministry with the clerical profession will 
have to go.... The only hope of salvation for the Church of England, 


economically as well as evangelistically, is to recognize without further 
delay, and to act on the recognition, that the coming pattern of its minis- 
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try is bound to be largely non-professional. ... For the training of such 
a non-professional ministry the existing theological college set-up would 
be virtually irrelevant. 


And in the October, 1955, issue, S. Booth-Clibborn and Michael Jackson 
make several concrete proposals along this line in their article, “The Charac- 
ter and Functions of a Non-professional Ministry.” 

The background to these proposals is the growing realization that the 
church is sociologically out-of-joint in connection with modern society; one 
who is closely connected with the pioneering efforts of the Church of Eng- 
land in industrial evangelism and factory chaplaincies writes: “I think it 
is not sufficiently made clear at college that our job is not just to ‘recover 
lost ground’—or to ‘fill our churches’ (and incidentally our collection 
plates). The trouble is that the Church has become irrelevant; God and 
religion cover only small areas of life (the ‘spiritual side,’ ‘religion’) which 
has some bearing on birth, marriage and death, but none on politics, work, 
housing, wages, industry, etc.” Furthermore, the identification of the 
churches with only certain traditional strata of society has meant that in 
order to be a minister one must either belong to those strata or else in the 
process of one’s training become “declassed,” (an expression used in one 
of the most striking contributions to this whole discussion, the report of a 
group of theological students in Lincoln, England: Training for the Minis- 
try: A Brief Consideration and Some Suggestions). Dr. Kathleen Bliss of 
England, speaking at Australia’s First National Theological Teachers’ Con- 
ference at Melbourne in February, 1956, told, in protesting against the in- 
clination to turn theology into “a clerical monopoly,” the following story: 


A while ago, a Bishop of the Church of England operating in a dock- 
side diocese, said he had a fine layman, who was a shop steward in in- 
dustry, who wanted to be ordained, but, said the Bishop, if I send him 
to a theological college he’ll be somehow uprooted from his class and 
context and won’t be able to get back where he was. When I quoted this 
case in Germany recently, people theer said, we find just the same prob- 
lem; somehow theological education extracts a man from his context and 
turns him into something else. And we don’t know why it happens. 


These random quotations can at best suggest the type of conversations 
which are going on and indicate very roughly the general lines that the 
conversation follows. However, with minor variations, these comments 
seem to be true for the whole of Europe. For example there has been a 
vigorous discussion on reformation of theological study in Germany, the 
most significant contribution to this being the “Denkschrift’” of Professor 
H. H. Wolf and Professor Wilhelm Hahn, “Reform des Theologiestudiums,” 
which first appeared in Monatsschrift fur Pastoral-Theologie in April, 1952. 
They point out that one of the main reasons for the urgency with which the 
subject has been discussed in Germany is this increasing consciousness of 
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the sociological maladjustment of the church in the modern world and the 
isolation of the pastor from the daily life and problems of the ordinary 
members of the congregations. The suggestions which they make in regard 
to cutting down the amount of time in the theological curricula given to 
some of the classical “core” subjects such as Hebrew and increasing the 
amount of time given to more “practical” ones such as psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and seeking an integration between practical service and studies along 
the American pattern of “field-work,” on the surface may appear similar 
to the American discussion of technical relevance already mentioned. How- 
ever, the backgrounds of the two are quite different. As Professor Wolf 
and Dr. Hahn say in their introduction, the question of a reformation of 
theological study has arisen out of the violent and fiery history of the 
German Church-Struggle and is one of the basic problems in regard to the 
fundamental renewal of the church raised by the confessing church. The 
relatively placid and evolutionary changes in the situation of the American 
churches stand in sharp contrast to this revolutionary background where all 
foundations have been shaken and not least those of the churches themselves. 
In both situations the problem is that of relevance, but in the first case it is 
a matter of technical adjustment to moderate and continuous evolutionary 
developments; in the latter case, it is a matter of sociological reappraisal in 
a society which has experienced a radical break between its past and present 
and where the continuity between the past and present in the church, insofar 
as that continuity exists, is a hindrance rather than a help to the church in 
finding a new place in the modern world. The fact that the Hahn and Wolf 
memorandum has brought relatively little concrete change in German theo- 
logical training in spite of the controversy which it aroused and the wide 
discussion it stimulated in church and theological education circles, may be 
a measure of the magnitude and difficulty the European problem poses in 
reforming theological training in a relevant way. 


Incidentally, though the churches of Eastern Europe have not yet taken 
any active part in the ecumenical discussion of theological education, it 
may be that their contribution may be one of the most important of all when 
it is made. It will come out of a situation in which the break between the 
old and new worlds has been more sharp than elsewhere in Europe and 
where the churches must find a creative position in a society which has in 
certain respects no precedent in Christian history. The isolation in which 
these churches must find their answers is ecumenically distressing and at 
the same time it may provide for the whole discussion ideas which are really 
new and original. Professor Hromadka’s talk on “Theological Education 
in the Midst of World Tension” at the Australian Theological Teachers’ 
Conference in 1956 clearly reflected this “catastrophic” approach with its 
twofold emphasis on “The insecurity of Christian society” (“European 
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‘Christian civilization’ does not exist anymore; the Constantinian or the 
Augustinian era is at an end. Theological students cannot close their eyes 
to this great new fact.”) and “The radical secularisation of life which can- 
not be stopped.” The question is whether in the face of this “advanced 
secularization” the church can be something more than a “museum” or a 
sort of “native reservation”—that is, how it can be a body of those who 
“must honestly accept [its] position even though [they] may be shocked 
and depressed about aspects of it. [For] the Church of Jesus Christ was 
not created for normal times. It was created for abnormal times, and its 
problem is not how to live a comfortable life but how to face the situation 
in a Christian way.” 


Though it may be felt that these words are spoken out of a background 
which is strange and abnormal for most of European Christianity, further 
examination shows that the problem is a common one—sociological rele- 
vance—and it is a difference in degree rather than in kind. The fear which 
is expressed in the questions of theological students in England or Germany, 
for example, about the relevancy of their vocation is at its heart the same 
as that which disturbs Professor Hromadka when he sees the church be- 
coming a “museum” in the new Communist society. And the problem fac- 
ing theological education is fundamentally the same: of finding a place 
for the church and forms for its common life and ministry which are rele- 
vant in a society which is undergoing sociological revolutions. As Hromadka 
says, “We must re-examine all our traditional concepts, theological and 
social, our concept of man, freedom, justice, order, not on the basis of 
Western civilization but seen through the eyes of the living Word and the 
living Presence of our Lord.” 


The Hahn and Wolf memorandum proposing a re-casting of the theo- 
logical curriculum, the English consideration of a non-professional minis- 
try, the Iona Community, and the priest-worker movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church seeking a new unity of common life and worship, are alli 
fragmentary and provisional attempts at this re-examination. All make it 
clear that the theological training which involves this re-examination will 
be a far different one than that classical “Constantinian” type which is still 
predominant today and which is one of the chief sources of the sense of 
irrelevancy already mentioned. 


Asta-Arrica: THE PROBLEM oF CULTURAL RELEVANCE 


The problem which theological training poses for the churches in Asia 
and Africa (and other areas of the so-called “younger churches”’) is a part 
of the total problem which these bodies face today in their transition from 
missions to churches. There are, of course, “ancient churches” in Asia 
and Africa, but the present study of theological training has concerned it- 
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self chiefly with those bodies which have arisen out of the modern mis- 
sionary movement and are now becoming independent and autonomous. 


Theological training in these churches is facing the problem of rele- 
vancy in several different forms: on the technical curricular level as in 
America, on the sociological level as in Europe, but in a special and acute 
way on the cultural level. The churches in Africa and Asia which are the 
fruits of the missionary movement of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies still reflect their foreign origin and their alien construction. They 
are clearly and unmistakably Western importations. With the growth of 
nationalism and the decline of colonialism, this “foreignness” of the younger 
churches is a constant evangelistic embarrassment and a painful hindrance 
to the growth and development of the Christian community. This “foreign- 
ness” is especially evident in the types of theological education which now 
exist. At the Bangkok Conference on Theological Education in 1956, Dr. 
C. Stanley Smith pointed out that the theological institutions which are 
found in Southeast Asia reflect the patterns of theological training of the 
countries from which the original missionary bodies came—in India and 
Ceylon: English; in Indonesia: Dutch and German; in the Philippines: 
American. In short, theological training in these areas is done through 
forms and patterns which may have been relevant to the church situation in 
Great Britain, Europe, or America fifty or one hundred years ago, but may 
have little relevance to the present situation in India, Burma, Indonesia or 


Thailand. 


But it is not only the transition from mission to church that poses the 
problem of relevance. Within the life of the churches there are changes 
which demand changes in the present system of ministerial training. On 
one side, the development of Asian and African nationalism combined with 
cultural and religious resurgence of old faiths and ideologies and the chal- 
lenge of new creeds such as Communism, has meant that the development 
of truly indigenous churches is of the utmost importance for the very sur- 
vival of Christianity. In this, the training of the ministry is crucial. It 
must be a training which takes into account these modern developments and 
attempts to bring into some kind of relationship the theological affirmation 
of the Christian faith and the issues of comparative religion, nationalist 
ideology, social reconstruction and all of the other factors which are chal- 
lenging men’s hearts and minds in these places. At the same time, it is dis- 
turbing to see that the most indigenous ministries which these churches in 
Asia and Africa possess—the catechists, the lay evangelists, the teacher- 
preachers— are declining in importance and numbers and they are, because 
of their inadequate education and theological training, gradually becoming 
irrelevant to the new groups of educated, progressive, and politically self- 
conscious people who are in the church but feel restive and dissatisfied with 
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its conservatism and lack of cultural and political sensitivity. Professor 
M. Searle Bates who took part in the International Missionary Council’s sur- 
vey of the training of the ministry in Africa writes: 


The catechists or teachers have carried the main burdens of instruc- 
tion and the conduct of worship. In several territories their service is 
declining, relatively or even absolutely, while the numbers and the prob- 
lems of the Christian community loom larger. The post of catechist 
appears to command less respect than formerly, and to secure—in many 
communities—a smaller part of the time and effort of the incumbent and 
a shrinking supply of inferior candidates. . . . Where education and 
social change are in full swing, the old type of catechist is not able to 
answer the people’s needs and questions, or to hold the promising group 
of youth who are surpassing him in knowledge or in sophistication. 


To a certain extent this crisis in theological training in the churches of 
Asia and Africa is due to the failures of the missionary movement in giving 
proper priority to ministerial training. There has been a paternalistic com- 
plex on the part of many missionaries that their services are indispensable 
and that those of the nationals inadequate. Besides, many missions became 
so burdened with the routine tasks of medical, agricultural, educational and 
other services that they gave no time to the training of indigenous leader- 
ship at a higher theological level. Now the newly independent churches are 
suffering heavily for that short range view. To quote Dr. Bates again: 


From William Carey until today, the wiser of modern missionaries 
have realized that the spread of the Gospel and the growth of the Church 
depend upon the development of an adequate ministry indigenous to 
each society of any considerable size. . . . Some missions and churches 
with two generations of history behind them have no ordained pastors. . . . 
Only the Spirit of God could have imparted truth, maintained faith and 
fostered Christian love through the inadequate ministries which missions 
and churches have provided. . . . The fact is clear that most missions 
have not consistently moved forward to develop shepherds able to tend 
expanded flocks in dire need of care. They have not provided adequate 
training programmes steadily maintained, nor have they put forth per- 
sistent, co-ordinated efforts to prepare and to recruit suitable candidates, 
and to secure the initial minimum of support. . . . “We just haven't 
been able to spare the staff for training at higher levels” is the common 
formula, spoken either in anxious and penitent confession, or in self- 
justification which reveals more than it covers. In hard practice, mis- 
sions have considered other things more important than training. 


On the one hand, having gotten along without adequate theological 
training for so long, the national leadership of these places has the impres- 
sion that theological education on a higher level is an unnecessary luxury 
and, on the other hand, this has been left unchallenged by foreign workers 
in the church who believe that the nationals are “not yet ready” for higher 
training. As Professor Bates says, 
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Some missionaries are half-drugged by that sense of their own in- 
dispensability and of African inadequacy. . . . In some missions and 
churches, and in some secular organizations, Africans are regularly doing 
what certain missions or missionaries continue to say that Africans are 
unable to do—in transportation, in accounting, in teaching, in building 
and in church leadership. These lagging missions and missionaries are 
perhaps right on one point, namely, that their African associates may be 
incompetent. If so, they are incompetent because they have not been 
soundly selected, developed by training, by trust and by guided exercise 
of responsibility, to the level of doing many tasks as well as or better 
than the average missionary does them in the African situation. 


One of the pressing things to be done today is to recruit larger numbers of 
well qualified candidates for the ministry and to build up theological in- 
stitutions to prepare them adequately. 


Questions of recruitment and institutional expansion, however, neg- 
lected as they have been in the past and urgent as they are at the present, 
only point toward a deeper problem of relevancy which has been even more 
untouched. It is the problem of the cultural expression of theology itself. 
As has been suggested, the institutional forms of theological training in Asia 
and Africa reflect Western types of organization. The same has been true 
of the theology taught in those institutions. Christian theology, of course, 
can never be purely indigenous. That has always been true because of the 
nature of the Christian revelation in Jesus Christ and because of the univer- 
sal character of the church. Nevertheless, theology must be expressed in 
thought forms and communicated in ways which are relevant to the culture 
of the particular Christian community which this theology represents. At 
the Tambaram Conference of the International Missionary Council in 1938 
it was reported: “Almost all the younger churches are dissatisfied with 
the present system of training for the ministry and with its results. . 

The present condition of theological education is one of the greatest omis- 
sions of the whole Christian enterprise.” Since then, surveys have shown 
that dissatisfaction is not just with the lack in numbers and quality in the 
candidates for the ministry or in the inadequacies of the facilities for theo- 
logical study but ultimately with the Westernized forms of theology which 
form the substance of theological study in these regions. This was already 
made evident in Dr. Charles W. Ranson’s The Christian Minister in India, 
the most penetrating study to date of theological education in an Asian 
setting and has become even more clear in the recent survey of theological 
training in Africa under the auspices of the I.M.C. In the first of the three 
parts of this Survey of the Training of the Ministry in Africa, Bishop Ste- 
phen Neill reports the tendency “to produce in the African student a divi- 
sion between a Europeanised zone and an African zone, which persist in 
almost complete separation from one another. The African student is in- 
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telligent and diligent. . . . And yet all the time his natural mental pro- 
cesses, with all their emotional associations, may be going on in a different 
world untouched by the new world into which he is being introduced on the 
purely intellectual level.” Even among those who are aware of this schism 
there is little agreement on how an inner reconciliation may be effected; it 
is Bishop Neill’s opinion that “in most areas, theological teachers need to 
give far greater attention than they have so far done to the way in which the 
African mind actually works, and to the way in which Christian truth, with- 
out losing its own intrinsic character, can become native to it.” 


The imposition upon Africa and Asia of the Western forms of educa- 
tion (e.g., the widespread use of the lecture system) together with Western 
patterns of theological thought (e.g., the intellectual, rationalistic approach 
to religious truth )has resulted in theology which seems irrelevant to most 
laymen and to many ministers in these churches. It is a theology which is 
not naturally rooted in the cultural soil of its environment but is an im- 
ported, hot-house plant, an exotic growth which only survives because of the 
nurture it receives from abroad, a sterile curiosity, providing little fruit to 
sustain the intellectual vigor of the Christian community. There have been 
a number of observers who have concluded that the African mind, to take 
an example, takes more readily to Hebraic modes of thought than to the 
Greek ones which have dominated Western theology. In the Neill I.M.C. 
survey these questions are therefore asked: 


Is it right that the African mind should be at once made subject to 
this whole weight of Western tradition, so little native to its own way of 
thought? Or would it be wrong to deprive the African student, even for 
a little time, of what has been found so indispensable to the development 
of Christian life and experience in the Western world? Should a theo- 
logical course for the African take its start from the Bible, in its Semitic 
context, with its dramatic, pictorial, realist form of expression, and bring 
in the Greeks only at the end of the course, after the African student has 
fully absorbed the biblical revelation directly and not through the dis- 
torting medium of Hellenism? 


To dismiss these questions as irrelevant to the evangelistic task of the 
younger churches, or to suppose that personal piety and commitment of the 
Christian minister is all that matters, fails to do justice to the full dimen- 
sions of the evangelistic task and to the vocation of the minister who is truly 
relevant in a particular situation. As the Report of Part II of the I.M.C. 
African survey puts it, 


Evangelism is not the simple, decisive action it has sometimes been 
thought to be. For the African, the double process of commitment to 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, and of release from his previous com- 
mitments, collective and unconscious, pervasive and deep, to a pagan sys- 
tem of beliefs, fears and norms, may include a significant moment of 
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conversion. But the requisite change is too considerable, too laborious, 
for one moment or for one year. The process is complex and continuing. 
It involves difficult learning of difficult teaching, spiritual growth in a 
redirection of life which proceeds after conversion. 


Moreover, there remains the task of relating conversion to the continuing 
responsibility of the Christian to the cultural, political, social and economic 
realities around him. Personal saintliness and holiness of the minister are 
indeed of ultimate relevance in his ministry to men facing these realities 
in their everyday life and work in the world. But this does not absolve the 
minister from responsibility for trying to relate the gospel to these realities 
in a direct way. And his theological training should have prepared him to 
do this, or at least have begun to open his eyes to what is required in this 
respect for a relevant ministry. As Dr. Norman Goodall and the Reverend 
E. W. Nielsen write in Part III of the I.M.C. survey of Africa: 


We are deeply convinced that the task of the Church is to witness 
within its “given situation”; hence our sympathy with all attempts to give 
a “realistic” edge to the minister’s training. . . . It is not the distinctive 
task of the theological college to train the minister in economics, social 
science, psychology or a host of other subjects: the primary task of the 
college is to train its students in theology. . . . He must feel the full 
force of the many bewildering and practical problems which confront 
the members of his congregation. But his first, distinctive and “realis- 
tic” task is to see these things from the standpoint of the Christian Gospel: 
he must see them in the light of the Word of God and be able to speak to 
them in the power of that Word. To do this he must be theologically 
trained, in the deepest sense of the term. Such theology is not simply a 
subject that can be taught, studied and discussed in academic terms; it 
is nothing less than the central Christian message of the Church addressed 
to the situation in which this Church finds itself. 


This dual responsibility of the Christian minister shows the polar ten- 
sion which a concern for cultural relevance in its deepest theological sense 
should inject into theological training. This tension should not be a cause 
of distress or annoyance, as it often seems to be, but accepted as the natural 
outcome of a faith of those who have been called by God to be at the same 
time in the world and yet not of the world. The encouraging thing which 
the recent studies and surveys of theological education in Asia and Africa 
reveal is the growing consciousness of this tension among the churches and 
an increasing attempt to do justice to it in the training of their ministry. 


CoNCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


From the fragmentary insights which this paper may give into the type 
of problems which have come out in the recent surveys of theological train- 
ing in different parts of the world, it should be clear that there is not any 
well-defined pattern to the discussion. In fact, it may be felt that to attempt 
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to summarize these studies under the general title of “Relevance” may be 
imposing a unity on them which does not exist. On a superficial level this 
may appear to be true, for the special problems related to local scenes do 
indeed show a bewildering variety. Nevertheless, looking at the surveys and 
studies as a whole, and considering not only the specific questions which 
they raise but also the ones which are implicit in the material presented, 
it is evident that there are some general problems which belong to all the 
churches and to all institutions which are engaged in preparing men for the 
Christian ministry. For example, the comment in Part III of the I.M.C. 
survey—‘Only occasionally were there signs that the unfolding of the cen- 
tral truths of Christianity to the minds of Africans was in itself a great 
creative experiment calculated to produce original reactions and fresh in- 
sights into the riches of the eternal Gospel”—on reflection is a universal 
and perennial problem of theological training and not only arising from the 
African situation in which “it seemed that what was being offered to the 
students and required from them was mainly a reproduction of the material, 
in content and form, which the same teachers would give and expect if they 
were dealing with students within a western culture.” The sources of this 
problem may be various according to the different local settings, but in an 
ultimate sense what is involved in it, whatever forms the problem may take in 
America, Europe, Asia or Africa, is the essential nature of theology itself. 

The same may prove to be true of other problems in theological educa- 
tion today. But it is only through an ecumenical discussion that these unities 
may be discerned and the mind of the whole church brought to bear on their 
solution. It is precisely because of the apparent variety of problems re- 
vealed in these surveys that it is urgent that their underlying unity should 
be searched out by ecumenical study. 
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Theological Education and the 
Nature of the Church 


Traditional Conceptions and Contemporary Needs 
By Wilhelm Hahn 


IS MODERN THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
based on conceptions of the nature and task of the church which 
are inconsistent with the needs of the world today? 


1. THE REFORM 


of theological study involves on the one hand examining theological train- 
ing, to see whether it is adequate for the church’s task and for the nature 
of its office; and on the other hand adapting theological training to the 
tasks which confront the church in a new situation and a new age. This 
task presents no problems, as long as it only involves extending and altering 
the curriculum. Difficulties arise only when the changed situation shows 
that the pedagogic aim underlying such training must be changed, because 
the church cannot fulfill its task today owing to the basic attitude of its own 
dignitaries. In this case theological training needs structural reform. The 
main obstacle to it is not the students but the lecturers, who find it difficult 
to free themselves from their obsolete methods, and the pastors already in 
office, and also the congregations, who do not like young pastors to make 
big changes in the work. The basic question in the reform of theological 
study today is therefore to decide whether we need a complete change in the 
basic structure of church office; or whether it is sufficient to re-arrange, 
extend or restrict the curriculum. 


EXAMPLE: 
This problem arises even in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
France the average clergy and the worker-priests represent two 
completely different types and two diametrically opposed concep- 
tions of the Church’s task. In the Protestant churches there are 
very few pastors comparable with the worker-priests. That is 
why we must ask, whether Protestant theological training concen- 
trates too much on training clergy for work in middle-class con- 
gregations—which presupposes a society which is friendly to 
Christianity, and in which social conditions are stable. 


2. THE BASIC STRUCTURE 
of theological training is determined not only by the theological conception 
of the church and its office, but just as much by non-ecclesiastical and non- 
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theological factors which spring from the environment in which the indi- 
vidual church is placed (as an earthly body). Thus theological training is 
influenced by the religious tradition, the sociological structure and the edu- 
cational system of the country in question. The form assumed by the minis- 
try is determined to a large extent by such factors, often quite unconsciously. 


EXAMPLE: 
Nearly all the different denominations in the U.S.A. have the 
same type of theological training, which is different from that of 
the continent of Europe. This difference is due not so much to 
different theological conceptions as to the influence of environ- 
ment. 


A reform of theological training must reckon with these factors. In 
many cases the theological conception of the nature and task of the church 
and its office differs widely from the ideas instilled into theological stu- 
dents, and differs equally widely from the pastoral office as it actually is, 
and from the church as it really is. This divergence may spring from the 
fact that, although the theological insights are true and correspond to the 
situation today, those insights are not always able to influence the curricu- 
lum of theological study owing to their environment. In actual fact, all 
theological training is based on the general education of the country in ques- 
tion, and influenced by it. In some cases theological education is given at 
a state university (as in Europe). But indirectly the conventional view of 
man and the educational goal accepted by society as a whole have just as 
much influence (U.S.A.). There is a positive side to this mutual influence, 
inasmuch as it keeps the doors open between the church and the world. But 
it also has a negative side, in that changes which the church perceives to be 
essential cannot always be carried out in the curriculum. 

EXAMPLE: 
In Germany constant efforts have been made to reform the theo- 
logical curriculum in the light of theological insights. But these 
efforts have always failed because the Leitbild (pattern) they en- 
visaged threatened to modify the nineteenth century Leitbild of 
the academic theologians. 


It is possible for the secular environment of the church and its mem- 
bers to have changed fundamentally, while the church still clings to obsolete 
conceptions and methods in theology and training, out of rigid conservatism. 
Such conservative tendencies are a constant menace to church life and espe- 


cially to theological training. 


EXAMPLE: 


The spiritual care exercised formerly by the church has lost much 
of its significance, because theology has not digested the changes 
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in contemporary man and the cures effected by psychology. Spir- 
itual care is something different from psychotherapy, but it can- 
not be practised without taking due account of the nature of mod- 
ern people and of the revolutionary discoveries of psychology. 


A comparison of the two divergences mentioned shows that the latter 
is relatively easy to overcome, if care is taken to obtain highly-qualified 
teachers and up-to-date material. On the other hand the unconscious in- 
fluence of environment goes much deeper. It would be wrong to regard 
these influences as merely negative, for they are part of the historical setting 
of the church. But their relativity must be perceived. This does not mean 
that they have no importance for the local church; but it means that they 
cannot be taken as standards for theological training. This is important in 
the case of the younger churches. 


3. SINCE THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
is educational in nature, it demands a certain independence from the daily 
requirements of the contemporary church. Secular teaching has had a long 
struggle for autonomy in education. This claim for autonomy is justified 
by the fact that responsible education must not be an instrument in the 
hands of a certain Weltanschauung or political power. Education must be 
based on pedagogical responsibility for man. That is why education, while 
related to concrete reality, must avoid adapting itself too closely to the 
demands of the day and must keep a certain aloofness from educational 
experiments to meet those demands. Education should be based on prin- 
ciples and patterns which remain stable for long periods of time. Whereas 
“training” has to be adapted to every change to equip people with the neces- 
sary technique for living, “education” forms the man himself by helping 
him to certain fundamental attitudes and perceptions, and gives him a place 
in the community. All training must be based on education since both 
merge in educational action. 


With regard to the question of the reform of theological studies, the 
above-mentioned fact means that the church must realize that the prepara- 
tion of its pastors involves two tasks: education and training. Education 
is directed towards the pattern, the ideal, derived from the conception of 
church-office in our world. This aim must fix an unchanging principle 
for the whole of theological study and church-office. This unchanging 
principle is the decisive factor. Any questions about training must be de- 
cided in the light of this principle. If certain elements are lacking in theo- 
logical education, it is almost impossible to make up the gap later on; 
whereas gaps in training can be made good by special courses afterwards, 
if necessary. This shows: 
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1) That in the reform of theological studies it is more important to 
decide on the guiding principle than to change the training curriculum. One 
must attack the malady itself, not merely the symptoms. 


2) That in order to protect this guiding principle, theological educa- 
tion requires a certain independence (autonomy) from the organized church 
and its daily demands. Moreover theology also has to undertake research- 
study, quite independently of the contemporary church. At all times the 
church has needed research-workers and thinkers who consider the bases of 
Christian truth, far from the problems of the day, and who undertake basic 
theological research. This work is also beneficial to the church indirectly 
and later on, if it is done in its own time and if it remains independent to 
a certain extent from the practical work of the church. 


4. THE WORLD IS CHANGING 
so rapidly that these far-reaching changes cannot be ignored either by secu- 
lar education or by theological training. But it is difficult to decide what 
attitude to take to the changed world, because the new situation is only out- 
lined at present; it is impossible to tell yet what its ultimate form will be 
or its effect on men and women. 


EXAMPLE: 
What will be the situation in society after the complete automation 
of production, shorter working hours and more leisure? 


Today, however, the metamorphosis of the world through rationaliza- 
tion and technical industrialization, with its influence on men and women, 
varies greatly, not only between highly-industrialized nations and backward 
ones, but also within the highly-industrialized countries themselves. These 
differences will probably persist in future. It is therefore a mistake to 
describe the twentieth century world as a completely industrialized mass- 
society. The church is confronted by a situation which is full of contrasts, 
and this must be borne in mind in connection with the training of pastors. 


EXAMPLE: 
The consolidation of the family within modern society. 


5. THE CHANGED SITUATION 
in the world demands re-thinking on the part of the church and of theology. 
They must be quite open to the new problems which spring from these 
changes. But at the same time the church must take its stand on the Bible 
and on its own confession. The church can maintain fruitful contacts and 
do valuable work in the world only if it constantly endeavors to achieve a 
fresh understanding of the Bible’s message. For theological training this 
means: that the task of preparing young pastors can only be successfully 
performed if a clear distinction is maintained between biblical and sys- 
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tematic theology on the one hand, and modern problems on the other, with 
equal emphasis on each. 


6. ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
of the modern world is the difficulty of getting a good view of the problems 
in the different spheres of life. This difficulty is due to the differentiation 
between the different spheres and the complications of specialized technical 
organization, and requires constantly new specialization. 


This fact presents a difficulty for theological training. On the one 
hand the church must address its message to all men and must therefore 
understand all their problems. On the other hand the pastor cannot be ex- 
pected to understand all those problems single-handed. Theological train- 
ing is therefore exposed to two dangers: the pastor may have no idea of the 
real life lived in the specialized spheres; or he may specialize by concen- 
trating on certain spheres, in which he loses sight of the whole. 


This can be taken due account of in theological training, if it distin- 
guishes between three stages in the training: 


1) basic training of a technical nature (biblical theology, systematic 
and historical theology) ; 

2) training in applied theology; 

3) specialized training in applied theology, which selects special 
problems of the modern world. 


Whereas the first and second stages should be compulsory for all, the 
training in the third stage would vary according to the choice of the student 
and the advice of the church. 


7. THE GREATEST OBSTACLE 
to studying modern problems in the theological curriculum is the difficulty 
of obtaining teachers. There is lack of theological teachers with a thorough 
knowledge of economic, social, sociological and psychological matters, and 
capable of teaching these subjects in a way that is fruitful for theology. 
These subjects are usually taught by theologians who have themselves had 
no special training in them, but have familiarized themselves with them in 
later life; otherwise they are taught by people who are specialists in their 
subject but lack the necessary theological basis, and so cannot see questions 
in their theological perspective. But theological students cannot be expected 
to study depth-psychology, sociology, and economics without any guidance 
from a theological teacher. If fruitful contact is to take place between 
theology and the modern world, we must have theological teachers who 
have familiarized themselves with the problems of this world and who can 
therefore help their students. 

The ecumenical movement could help here if it promoted courses for 
professors for the purpose of furthering their specialized training in these 
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areas. Since in any one church there are only a few competent scholars in 
such specialized fields, a more widely extended training would pay only on 
a broader plane and scale than a single church can provide. 


8. SOME ANSWERS 
may now be proposed to the questions in the preparatory exposé. 

a) It is essential constantly to reconsider the basic perspective of the- 
ological training, especially because the secular influences mentioned above 
constantly tend to make it deviate from the principles laid down by the 
nature and task of the church. Owing to its historical environment, the 
church must find the right principles in every new phase. 


In the preparatory exposé, three essential points were emphasized, the 
importance of which is recognized afresh today, and which must be taken 
account of more than before in theological training: 

1) As the church of Christ, the church is one, in spite of all its divi- 
sions. 

2) The congregation is a fellowship for service. The office of 
preaching exercises its special functions for the congregation as a whole; 
and in the same way the service of the congregation can only be rendered 
through team-work in which all participate. 

3) The church lives by obeying the commandment of Christ and by 
rendering service to the world. It does so through evangelism and diakonia 
in the broadest sense. 

These three points ought to permeate the whole training. It is not 
merely a matter of acquiring theological knowledge; it is rather a matter of 
a basic attitude which underlies the training, and which must be exercised 
by students and professors alike. 

If these three points are recognized, there will be wide divergence be- 
tween the ways in which the different churches plan to implement them in 
practice. One need only think of the difference between the evangelism of 
Billy Graham, Abbé Pierre, and Pastor Symanowski (of Mainz). But these 
differences may be valuable, for they preserve the church from uniformity, 
enable it to practice different forms of charisma, and encourage its penetra- 
tion of different conditions. 

b) Then there is the question of extending and enlarging the theo- 
logical curriculum. The most important branches which reveal the changes 
in the modern world are the social sciences (sociology, industrial knowledge, 
national economy, journalism, etc.) and psychology with pedagogy. Each 
of these requires thorough study. It is therefore impossible to add all these 
subjects to the theological curriculum. It is hardly possible to study even 
one of them in addition to theology, without risk of superficiality. 

The solution has already been suggestion above (6). The course 
should be divided into three sections: technical, practical and specialized. 
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The word “practical” does not mean that the study is less scientific, but 
that it is a question of applied knowledge. The sociological, psychological 
and pedagogic questions, and their importance for the work of the pastor 
today, should be fully dealt with by the theological teacher already in the 
course in applied theology. This can be done in connection with theo- 
logical ethics, in the teaching about church-office and the congregation, in 
teaching about spiritual care, etc. In this way no fresh subjects need be 
added, but attention will already be paid to questions about the modern 
world and to views which are of importance for theology. Then when he 
comes to this course of specialized training, the student can select one of 
these modern questions and study it thoroughly. The overloading of the 
syllabus with new subjects must be avoided at all costs, otherwise the train- 
ing will have no unity or educational value. 


c) The basic theological education must be retained with equal em- 
phasis on biblical theology and on systematics. The essential foundation 
and content of the church’s message can only be given by a theology which 
is based on the Bible, but which has at the same time examined all the prob- 
lems of thought. A knowledge of church history is also essential. As the 
material increases in every branch of learning, it is essential to limit study 
to what is essential. With regard to the ancient languages, it is essential at 
least to know Greek in order to study the New Testament in a scholarly man- 
ner and really undertsand it. But knowledge of Latin and Hebrew should 
also be encouraged, and should be compulsory for obtaining degrees. A 
church which is in contact with the world needs a sound scriptural basis 
more than ever—otherwise it will have no message to give to the world. 


9. THIS COURSE 
is also to be recommended in the case of the younger churches. These 
churches cannot be bound by a curriculum which has grown out of the 
historical-sociological environment of the Western churches. The younger 
churches must adapt their theological training deliberately, but not un- 
critically, to their own environment. The best way to obtain their own theo- 
logical principles, in face of the West and also in face of their own en- 
vironment, is thorough study of the Bible. A particularly important task, 
which has already been tackled in the missions, is the re-interpretation of 
the different church confessions of the West. This provides a starting- 
point for thinking out their own systematic theology. The history of the 
Western church need only be studied in selected form; but the struggle with 
native religions and with communism and nationalism will be carefully 
studied. As the Bible is not a Western book, biblical theology provides 
the best help towards achieving an independent theological outlook, and 
prevents the younger churches from beoing too much influenced by foreign 
forms of Christianity. 
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Avenues of Pre-Theological Study 
By Jay R. Calhoun 


TRADITIONALLY, 
American Protestant ministers have developed along amazingly similar 
lines. The overwhelming number in decades past have been “children of 
the church,” finding their initial orientation toward religion, and, in large 
part, toward life as a whole within the institutional religious life of their 
time. In each decade this religious milieu has varied, but it has, by and 
large, been an extension of, or closely related to, the life of the local church 
and the communion it represented. The average Protestant minister, in 
other words, has grown up in a Christian home; attended church with his 
parents; participated in the activities of his congregation; and ultimately 
attended some church-related institution of higher education in preparation 
for his ministry. 

However, this seemingly simple and stable pattern of enlisting and 
educating our ministers not only now shows signs of weakness, if not in- 
adequacy, but always has been plagued with severe internal strains. The 
following questions are not only contemporary, but as old as the ministry 
in America: What type of education should the minister have—liberal arts 
or practical? What part should the state system of education play in the 
education of the Christian ministry? Is the ministry a profession or is it 
a category of divine activity set apart in a realm where normal standards 
such as education do not apply? Does a minister need any education? 
What control can and should a denomination have over the education of 
its ministry? The list is long, but the questions are so vital that they have 
played major roles in splitting more than one Protestant denomination in 
America. 


One of the least understood and most controversial “battles” in the his- 
tory of American Protestantism has been the struggle between the Christian 
liberal arts college and the “Bible college.” Although the advocates of the 
Bible college or “practical vocational” education often claim that theirs is 
a return to “old-time religion,” to the educational theories of the founding 


1. I am grateful for this opportunity to express freely some opinions concerning twentieth 
century undergraduate education for the ministry. Much of what I say here is opinion, considered 
to be sure, but nevertheless opinion: facts of which I am unaware and changing conditions will 
certainly alter some of these statements. It is hoped that these ideas will be taken simply as a 
discussion of some issues involved, not as a final statement. Any number of valid viewpoints and 
arguments to bolster them can and should be expressed; the subject is of so great contemporary 
significance that it warrants much continued discussion —Jay R. CaLHoun. 
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fathers of the denomination, the facts do not read this way. The founding 
of most of the great institutions of higher education in the country can easily 
and honestly be traced to their beginnings as “colleges” for the education 
of a ministry. Examination of the earliest curriculum shows that these in- 
stitutions, founded for the express purpose of educating a Protestant minis- 
try, were dedicated to liberal arts education from the very beginning. In- 
cluded in this list of greats are such schools as Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 

The education of our ministry in the “liberal arts tradition” has, then, 
been an essential part of the tradition of the Protestant churches in the 
United States. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


But what is “liberal arts education,” and what does it purport to do in 
the development of adequate ministers? Broadly speaking, the liberal arts 
colleges in America have attempted to introduce their students to the great 
tradition of western culture. These institutions have traditionally placed 
more emphasis upon the development of understanding and the ability to 
reason, analyze, and comprehend than on the accumulation of factual 
knowledge. The Christian liberal arts institution, as differentiated from 
the private colleges in general, has attempted to give this broad general 
education within the structure of a Christian fellowship, and to include the 
rich contribution of the Christian faith to our cultural heritage within and 
sometimes at the center of its curriculum. A liberal arts education should 
not, by its very definition as liberal, exclude religion from its scope, for if 
it purports to introduce the student to his intellectual and spiritual heritage 
it cannot fail to include the part played by religion, both positive and nega- 
tive, in the student’s past. Religion is, and has been, a shattering, history- 
forming fact in the world and any true liberal arts education must include 
this knowledge and understanding. 

It cannot be denied, however, that many church-related liberal arts 
colleges have ignored this fact and have been justly criticized for it. The 
present trend toward genuine inclusion of religious studies is to be lauded 
as a return to the truth. There is undoubtedly a real correlation between 
the decades when our liberal arts institutions followed the fashion of ex- 
cluding religion from their curriculum and down-graded religious emphasis, 
and the decades which saw the amazing proliferation of Bible colleges em- 
phasizing practical “how-to” courses along with heavy loads of “doctrine” 
and Bible. We who have supported and engaged in liberal arts education 
for our ministers are not unresponsible for the thousands of students who 
have been educationally short-changed by attendance at Bible colleges. 

The well-balanced, general education which is the goal of the Christian 
liberal arts college is a very important, and I believe essential ingredient in 
the education of the Protestant minister. With courses on history, science, 
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sociology, psychology, education, philosophy, economics, and religion, its 
graduate carries to seminary with him today a broad base of understanding 
of the world in which his future parishioners will live with him. On enter- 
ing his first parish, he brings with him at least a knowledge of the areas of 
opportunity and danger. Because he has had a broad acquaintance with 
the heritage of men, he is far more likely than if he were ignorant thereof, 


both in his preaching and his parish activity, to speak to the real needs of 
men. 


However, the role of the Christian liberal arts college has not been 
limited to the preparation of ministers, even though there have always been 
strong pressures from church constituencies to limit it. One of the most 
creative agents in our culture has been the Christian liberal arts college in 
its role of producing distinguished leaders in all walks of American life: 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, outstanding business executives (one of the 
largest engineering institutions in the U. S. surveyed its top administrators 
and found that the great majority had graduated from liberal arts institu- 
tions, not schools of engineering.) Certainly, one of the most effective ways 
to insure the operation of the Protestant churches as “leaven”’ in society is 
to undergird the education of persons to be lay-leaders. 


It must be admitted, however, that the pre-ministerial education within 
the Christian liberal arts colleges has not been and is not now always ade- 
quate. For reasons both of “public relations” and of honest effort to serve 
their natural constituency, these institutions sometimes arrange for pre- 
ministerial students to take on preaching and pastoral duties far before they 
are emotionally, religiously, or educationally ready for such responsibility. 
Equally in error have been those Christian colleges that have isolated the 
ministerial student from nearly all academic contact with religion under the 
well-intentioned purpose of allowing the student to enter seminary free of 
immature religious ideas. But the motivation for the ministry is not finan- 
cial or social prestige. It is religious, and if the student progresses in every 
‘ field but religion, the bottom is often cut out from under his motivation for 
the ministry. 

There is, however, a far more serious indictment being made about 
some Christian liberal arts colleges. We all admit that to do his best the 
pre-ministerial student must study under the best professors, be directed by 
the most enlightened administration, have access to an excellent library, 
and enjoy the opportunity to study a great number of subjects. Because of 
apathy on the part of the churches (as well as such sociological and eco- 
nomic facts as diminishing value of endowments, population movements, 
and rising costs of operation), the Christian liberal arts institution is often 
caught in a most embarrassing position. It does not have the money to 
compete with the state universities with which it is compared, even in the 
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limited area of liberal arts. The present shortage of qualified teachers, the 
lack of funds, and the higher costs of living all add up to the very real pos- 
sibility of inferior instruction within the Christian college. We cannot hide 
from these facts. It is extremely difficult for the Christian college to main- 
tain a faculty equal to that of the tax-supported institutions. It is impos- 
sible to maintain a physical plant in any sense equal. The competency of 
our ministry will rapidly decline if the trend toward inferior education 
remains unchecked. 


I am convinced that in this half-century, and probably within the next 
three decades, the Protestant churches will be forced to do what they have 
never done, i.e., seriously face the question of their responsibility for the 
education of their professional leadership. Part of the self-analysis must 
include a complete reappraisal of the commitment to the church-related 
college. The tax-supported schools will not put the church-related college 
out of business. But apathy or lack of faith on the part of the churches may 
do so. If this happens by default or otherwise, then our churches must be 
ready to shoulder the very heavy responsibility of providing other structures 
through which our ministers can be educated and continuously related to the 
communion. It may well be that the economic realities of our day will force 
the development of an ecumenical approach to the undergraduate education 
of our ministers and laymen within Christian colleges. The hand-writing is 
on the wall whenever a church-related college closes or we note, as we do, 
that an ever larger portion of our ministerial students are being educated in 
secular institutions. The very future of Protestant Christianity lies in our 
answer to this problem. 


BrsLE CoLLeGeE TRAINING 


Will the answer be in the Bible college type of ministerial training? 
There are growing pressures for this, and certainly much can be said on 
behalf of this possibility. 

The Bible college type of institution operates on the theory that the 
most important ingredients in the education of a minister are knowledge of 
religious facts and doctrines coupled with intensive training in how to get 
the tasks of the ministry accomplished. Certainly the wide acceptance be- 
ing gained by these institutions among large segments of the population is 
reason enough for us to face realistically the claims they make. The ac- 
ceptance of and faith in these academically sub-standard institutions may be 
misguided, naive or mistaken but the fact remains that this acceptance is 
backed up by both student enrollment and budget money. 

At least among Disciples of Christ, the Bible colleges are now produc- 
ing more ministers than are our liberal arts institutions (and thereby creat- 
ing a problem for our accredited seminaries at which they seek graduate 
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education). By an emphasis on the study and practice of religion and 
professional religious leadership at the undergraduate level, they seem to 
have maintained the intensity of the initial motivation for the “calling,” a 
deep sense of dedication, a fervor for the cause which our liberal arts in- 
stitutions often must strive hard to maintain in the context of general studies. 


Moreover, the promotional appeal of the concentration on religious 
subjects, even if over-simplified and narrow, is tremendous. Liberal arts 
for the pre-ministerial student is difficult to dramatize to our church con- 
stituency. The concentration of the high school graduate on religious sub- 
jects and his immediate appearance in a pulpit appeal to many churches. 

We may, and often do, say that students in the Bible colleges betray a 
shallow narrow religious experience or a wide void in academic disciplines 
which we consider necessary to an adequate presentation of the gospel. 
However, this very narrowness and early concentration on doctrine seem 
to produce preaching that receives a sympathetic hearing in the pew. Peo- 
ple are thirsting for concrete, understandable statements of faith. In this 
confusing day we all seek stability and honest witness in religion. This the 


students give. 

I am not recommending that we simply copy the methods of those 
fragments off the major “churches” in America and turn our Christian 
liberal arts colleges into Bible colleges. It should be apparent, however, 
that we cannot hide our heads to their real worth, or assume a holier-than- 
thou attitude based on official academic accreditation. We must find the 
educational structures through which our ministerial students can achieve 
both true learning and a personal faith as positive and as eloquent in its 
profession as do the graduates of the Bible colleges. Perhaps the criticism 
of some that the Christian liberal arts colleges are too rigid has some rele- 
vancy in this matter. Certainly liberal arts should not be identified with 
one rigid curriculum. The ideal of Christian liberal arts is seeking the 
truth wherever it may be found. In a world changing as rapidly as ours, 
we need more flexible methods for finding the truth and communicating it. 

On the other hand, we should not be overwhelmed with the apparent 
“success” of the Bible colleges. My work on behalf of the Disciples of 
Christ includes ministerial placement nationally and presents some clues 
at this point. Although we must admit the appeal of the simplified ap- 
proach, it is well to note that when our pulpit committees are seeking a 
minister (whether the church be large or small) they almost universally ask 
for a man who has a B.D. degree from an accredited seminary. The tragedy 
of the situation is that with the growing shortage of ministers some are 
destined not to find such a man and so will turn to the man of lesser educa- 
tion. It is evident that laymen recognize the superiority of the minister who 
has been so educated as to meet the requirement of the accredited seminary. 
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This realization is pointedly brought home by the fact they usually say, 
“Our last minister was a graduate of ‘such-and-such’ Bible College. This 
time we want a man with a B.D.” 


It must be recognized that by whatever standards applied, the educa- 
tion of the Bible colleges is generally sub-standard. It requires no ac- 
crediting association to tell that the usual faculty is poorly prepared to do 
the job,* or that library facilities are usually abysmal, both as to number 
and content. Out of such a situation are born hundreds of personal tragedies. 


Students are recruited to the Bible colleges in faith that they are going 
to college just like any one else. That is far from the case. Any denomi- 
national official in a position such as mine has counseled with the Bible 
college graduate who cannot get into the chaplaincy because his education 
has been unequal to the task; or the boy who has matured and now wants to 
attend a graduate school only to be barred because he cannot meet the edu- 
cational requirements. Many Bible colleges are operating under false pre- 
tenses if they lead young people to believe they can prepare them for a full 
ministry. Discussions within the Department of the Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ show that more than one denomination has 
found that the education received in the Bible colleges is not adequate to 
undergird a continuing ministry. Although statistics are not now available, 
we are certain that they would show a considerably greater degree of “fall- 
out” from the ministry among graduates of the Bible colleges than among 
those who have followed the normal pattern of four years of liberal arts 
education and three years in an accredited seminary. 


2. The editor cannot desist at this point from entering upon the discussion which Mr. Calhoun 
invited at the outset. As the pressure of higher academic standards is increasingly felt by the 
Bible colleges, it becomes less precise to say that their faculties are “poorly prepared to do the 
job.” By their own standards of ministerial training they are often well prepared, and such 
colleges have a growing number of professors with earned doctor’s degrees. The crucial point 
is that the Bible college faculty is usually composed of alumni of the school involved or of similar 
institutions. Hence the faculty tends to conceive of education in terms of vocational training 
and dogmatic indoctrination rather than in terms of growth in capacity for well-informed critical 
thought within the great tradition of western culture, achieved through the disciplines of the 
liberal arts. The fundamental difference between the liberal arts colleges and the Bible colleges 
thus emerges as a difference of educational philosophy on the part of faculty members rather than 
in a possible variation in the number of academic hours they have earned. Academic insufficiency 
has too often been permitted in the faculties of the Bible colleges (and also, it must be confessed, 
of some church-related liberal arts colleges), but it is not demanded by their educational philosophy, 
and may ultimately be overcome. Nevertheless it remains true that for one who thinks of education 
in the classical terms of our western cultural inheritance, the faculty in the Bible college is often 
“poorly prepared to do the job” and will continue to be so limited even if the Bible colleges 
should acquire full academic acceptance (in terms of the amount of work required for academic 
credit, buildings, endowments, salary schedules, student-faculty ratio, and all the other external 
standards of performance). By the same token, those so accused can bring a similar charge 
against the liberal arts faculty under whom a young preacher-to-be might seek vocational training: 
they are “poorly prepared to do [this] job.” The crucial point in ministerial education is the 
——— of the job. The editor does not wish to argue the issue here, but to define it more 
sharply. 
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EDUCATION IN TAX-SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES 


But these, the Christian liberal arts college and the Bible college, are 
not the only types of institutions of higher education involved in pre- 
professional education for the ministry. A rapidly increasing portion of 
Protestant ministers are receiving their undergraduate education in tax- 
supported institutions; mainly, state universities. These educational mam- 
moths have been maligned as educational department stores and glorified 
as the salvation of mankind. Somewhere in between lies the truth, but the 
fact remains that an important segment of our Protestant ministry is being 
educated within the state universities and an ever larger portion will be 
coming from them in the future if the church is to meet its needs for profes- 
sional leaders. 

What is the present situation? Currently, the major emphasis in 
Protestant recruitment for the ministries is taking place at the high-school 
level. However, major vocational decision, i.e., the final decision, is taking 
place about the junior year of college. What does this mean? More and 
more students are going to the state university planning to study law, or 
medicine, or what have you. While there, and under the shattering and yet 
wonderful experience of being introduced to whole new worlds of truth they 
did not even know existed, they make a switch to other vocations. Many 
of them decide on the ministry. Some of these then transfer to a church- 
related college. Many complete college within the state university and then 
go onto seminary. At any rate, what is going on in the state university is of 
the utmost importance to the church and the recruitment and education of 
its ministry. 

Thus the extreme importance of Protestant reconsideration of educa- 
tion within the tax-supported institutions becomes compelling and urg- 
ent. It is extremely doubtful that the Protestant denominations in America 
either can or will build enough colleges or expand existing ones to the point 
where they can begin to handle the percentage increase in higher education 
in the United States. More and more of our youth are going to decide for 
the ministry (given the opportunity) while attending the state university. It 
is urgent that we begin immediately exploring means whereby we can relate 
the education of the ministry freely and creatively to the state university 
without violating the integrity of its commitment to the separation of church 
and state. I believe this can be done. 

The department of the ministry of the National Council of Churches is 
now contemplating an experiment with a major state university on the West 
Coast in the area of vocational guidance and pre-professional education for 
the ministry. There is no reason why the ancient and learned profession 
of the ministry cannot be presented as a vocational option through the vo- 
cational guidance department of the state university. The proposed ex- 
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periment, to which the university has already agreed, will involve working 
with the departments of vocational testing and guidance. Ultimately, it 
envisions counsel on ways in which recognition of the ministry as an edu- 
cated profession can be made within the structures of the state university 
after the fashion of courses recommended for pre-law, pre-med, etc. The 
symbolic value for recruitment within the university is enormous. If this 
experiment or some other succeeds, the student in the state university will 
not only have fair opportunity to consider the ministry as a first-class op- 
tion, but also to receive denominationally authorized guidance as to cur- 
riculum. 

It is to be expected that large numbers will desire to transfer to the 
church-related colleges where they may receive more specialized courses in 
religion, but many will, by choice or necessity, remain in the state univer- 
sity, and it behooves Protestantism in America to work now to see that 
guidance procedures are a regular part of the pattern in the tax-supported 
institution. We need many more thousands of ministers yearly than we are 
now getting to serve the almost certain expansion of Protestant Christianity. 
If we are wise and willing to cooperate, the state university can be a crea- 
tive agent on behalf of the growth of the church in America. 

In sum and substance, this conversation on pathways to seminary has 
given few answers to the many questions raised. However, the glory of the 
free churches is that no one man or group of men give the answers. The 
conversation on the recruitment and education of the ministry must broaden 
and continue. Unless we can react creatively and quickly to this challenge 
of today, we will find the church of Christ on earth beginning to strangle to 
death in another decade for lack of leadership. The answer lies not in de- 
nominational loyalties, nor institutional pressures, but rather in that Protes- 
tant tradition—the willingness and ability to be as versatile as our faith 
allows and the challenge dictates. 





The Idea of a Theological School’ 


Educating a Ministry of Quality 
By Walter N. Roberts 


WHEN I WAS A BOY 
I often heard the saints of the church pray, “O Lord, send us a revival.” 
Those prayers have in part been answered. The revival has come, though 
not exactly in the forms then envisaged. No reawakening ever comes in 
quite the form that people foresee. This revival of religion has come as a 
religious renewal on many fronts. There is a new interest in religion as 
such, all over the world. There is a revival of interest in Christianity, a new 
appreciation of the place and importance of Christian theology, a rebirth of 
Bible study, a return to biblical theology, and a wide-spread concern for 
evangelism and Christian stewardship. Along with this revival comes the 
conviction that the destiny of the church is going to be determined largely 
by the kind of leadership the church is able to enlist and train. This applies 
both to ministerial and lay leadership. 

It is gratifying to observe that the Disciples of Christ are observing 
the Year of the Ministry. This is a timely and wholesome emphasis. I am 
glad to add my voice to the chorus of voices where this urgency is being 
stressed. While we are all impressed with the importance of lay leader- 
ship, at the same time we must recognize the fact that the Christian minister 
is a “key” person in the church; that much depends upon the quality of 
ministerial leadership the church in our times is able to enlist and train. 
While there is a shortage of ministers in practically every denomination, 
yet we all know that our greatest needs are not in numbers but in quality. 

It is not provincialism on the part of theological educators that causes 
us to affirm that the minister is the “key man,” that the quality of the minis- 
try will determine the future of the church, and that the quality of the theo- 
logical seminaries in America will largely deermine the type of leadership 
the church of tomorrow will have. I have been in theological education in 
this country and abroad for twenty-three years. I have been on the Com- 
mission on Accrediting of the American Association of Theological Schools 
for the past eight years. I have visited more than forty seminaries in this 
country, in Canada, in Europe, and in the Orient. I am fully convinced 
that the one thing of supreme importance is the theological school of quality. 
If we are to improve our civilization now threatened by suicide, we must 

1. This paper was presented before a convocation of the School of Religion, Butler University, 


November 14, 1956, at which President Roberts represented the American Association of Theological 
Schools. 
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improve people and their ways of living as good neighbors; if we are to 
improve people and human relations, we must see a rebirth of the church as 
the servant of God; if we are to see a rebirth of the church, we must raise 
up a more adequate ministerial leadership; if we are to have better minis- 
ters we must have better seminaries. The enlarged program of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools and the gifts of $725,000 from the 
Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, are responses to a growing conviction that the 
seminaries must improve. 

Each school must put forth an all-out effort to be an institution of 
quality. Quality is our need in theological education—quality teachers, 
quality libraries, quality students, quality work in the seminary, all to the 
end that we may have a Christian ministry of quality, truly “good ministers 
of Jesus Christ.” 

My subject, “The Idea of a Theological School,” represents the con- 
vergence of three types of experiences: 

(1) In the past three years I have been engaged in the process of 
uniting two different theological seminaries. The point of view of adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and students has been that we want for the new 
united school the best in quality that we know. We do not want a curricu- 
lum of a certain type just because one of the schools had it. We do not 
want to follow a course of procedure just because one of the schools fol- 
lowed it or failed to follow it. Thus we have had to rethink our entire 
school procedure. This has been a good discipline. 

(2) Ihave been engaged with others in a Survey of Theological Edu- 
cation under the leadership of H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, 
and James Gustafson. This survey has caused many of us to rethink our 
tasks as seminaries and to see our work with greater insight and profounder 
heart-searching. 

(3) My own thinking has been greatly enriched in the study of cer- 
tain books, to which reference will be made in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Our need for clarifying our ideas of what a seminary should be is em- 


phasized by H. Richard Niebuhr: 


Our schools, like our churches and our ministers, have no clear 
conception of what they are doing but are carrying on traditional actions, 
making separate responses to various pressures exerted by churches and 
society, contriving uneasy compromises among many values, engaging in 
little quarrels symptomatic of undefined issues, trying to improve their 
work by adjusting minor parts of the academic machine or by changing 
the specifications of the raw material to be treated.’ 


Let us now consider five ideas of a theological school. 
(1) Itisaschool. A school seeks to educate. Education is not the 


2. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry (New York: Harper, 1956, 
p. 101). 
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mere earning of credits or the amassing of facts. Dean Merrimon Cuning- 
gim has defined education in these terms: 


Education is the sharpening of the mind. That there must be facts 
in the process goes without saying; knowledge is the substance on which 
the mind is sharpened. But it is not in collecting knowledge, but in 
turning it over and over, shaping it, moulding it, using it, that education 
takes place.* 


The hazard of a school is that we become so engrossed in gathering 
knowledge that we have no time to think. Someone has defined the goal of 
education in these terms: The object of education is to make people not 
merely do the right things, but to enjoy the right things; not merely indus- 
trious but to love industry; not merely learned but to love knowledge. 


When a student comes to the end of his seminary course, he can test 
himself with these questions: Have I developed a love of learning? Has 
study become a habit? Will I continue to read, to write, to observe, to 
wrestle with great ideas, to grapple with the task of making them relevant 
toman? Is my mind disciplined, alive, and animated? Am I now ready to 
continue my education on my own initiative after the pressure of assign- 
ments is off?* These are some of the tests of the effectiveness of a seminary 
and of a student’s attainment of an education. 

(2) A seminary is the intellectual center of the church’s life. The 
purpose of the church is the increase among men of the love of God and 
neighbor. You will recognize these quotations from Dr. Niebuhr. Putting 
it in the language of our Lord, “You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the great 
and first commandment. And a second is like it, You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself” (Matt. 22:37-39). 

The seminary is a church, but not the church in its wholeness; nor is it 
the intellect of the church in its entirety; but, as a Christian fellowship, it is 
a member of the body of Christ. It is the intellectual center of the church’s 
life. I quote again from Dr. Niebuhr: “Theology is differentiated from 
other kinds of intellectual activity by being the reflection that goes on in the 
Church; it is therefore the kind of thinking that is directed toward God and 
man-before-God as its objects and which is guided by the love of God and 
neighbor.” 

The seminary is a Christian school in a very special sense. While the 
theologian may view the whole landscape of knowledge, he stands with his 
feet in the Christian tradition as a committed Christian. T. S. Eliot said, 
“A Christian education would primarily train people to think in Christian 


3. Merrimon Cuninggim, “A Commencement Address,” The Perkins School of Theology 
Journal, Spring, 1953, p. 3. 

4. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

5. Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 109. 
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categories.” This is especially true of the seminary. Niebuhr, speaking 


of the minister, says, “He must learn to think Biblically if he is to think 
Christianly.””* 


The seminary is the intellectual center of the church’s life in a double 
sense. On the one hand it is the place where faculty members help students 
rethink the gospel and Christian theology to the intent that this gospel may 
thereby come alive for them. The seminary experience should be a resur- 
rection experience for the diligent student. It is here that the Bible becomes 
for many students the living Word of God, and that great heroes of the 
faith, seen in living situations of the ancient past, really come alive. The 
student must learn to think and to relive the past if he is to be an educated 
man. The seminary is not a trade school. Teaching is not a matter of a 
professor reciting anecdotes of his past experiences telling the student what 
to do in every situation he will face in the ministry. The seminary is not a 
school for parakeets where young ministers learn to mouth the shibboleths 
of their professors. We have a right to believe that a student rightly edu- 
cated will take his brains with him when he goes into the ministry following 
his graduation. 


This rethinking of the Christian tradition is a primary function of stu- 
dents and faculty in the day by day work of the school. This is exercising 
the intellectual love of God and neighbor. 


On the other hand there is another way in which the seminary serves 
the church as the intellectual center of its life. Here the faculty has a spe- 
cial responsibility. During the past fifty years most of the books written 
in theology and about the Christian faith were written by seminary profes- 
sors. This will likely continue in increased proportions. Two years ago I 
read a report by Dean Liston Pope of Yale University Divinity School. In 
the back of that report, covering several pages, he listed the books and 
articles written by members of that divinity school faculty. It was an amaz- 
ing list. Latourette’s seven volumes on A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity were there; his work on A History of Christianity was listed; 
and in addition a large number of other books besides numerous articles. 
And thus to a lesser degree were listed the writings of other members of the 
same faculty. As one reads such a list he can truthfully say, “There is cer- 
tainly one of the intellectual centers of the church’s life.” 

Every seminary has this two-fold responsibility both to the community 
of faculty and students and to the wider community of the denomination and 
the church at large. 

(3) A seminary is a fellowship of seekers for the truth. It should 
be a place where honest and thorough scholarship is highly respected. 
Loyalty to Jesus means loyalty to the truth. Sir Walter Moberly has given 


6. Ibid., p. 87. 
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us six presuppositions of a university of real integrity. A seminary should 
take these presuppositions even more seriously. In free paraphrase, here 
they are:" 

Things of the mind are worth pursuing. Men must have a passion 
to know the truth. 

Intellectual thoroughness is a moral obligation. Truth must be 
followed wherever it leads, for all truth is of God. 

One must be meticulously accurate in dealing with empirical science. 
One of the world’s greatest scientists said: “I have endeavored to keep 
my mind free so as to give up any hypothesis however much beloved. . . . 
as soon as facts are shown to be opposed to it.” 

One has the obligation to approach controversial questions with 
the temper of the judge rather than of the advocate or the notorious 
“expert witness.” This is a passion for the whole truth. 

There must be freedom of thought and publication. The methods of 
the commissar or of the Nazi propagandist have no place in a real school. 

The university has a social responsibility. It must help to arouse 
the conscience of the community. There is no place in it for the man like 
the German scientist in the Hitler regime who said “I do not know any- 
thing about politics and I do not want to know anything about politics, 
because if I keep out of it I do not see how they can do anything to me.” 


I do not elaborate upon these assumptions of a university of real in- 
tegrity except to say that they also must be the assumptions of a seminary 
of real integrity. 


(4) The seminary is a fellowship of committed Christians. The 
acquaintances that a person makes at the seminary and the fellowship into 
which he enters will be cherished as long as he lives. 


The seminary as a fellowship is illustrated by Sir Walter Moberly as 
he contrasts the two kinds of higher education in Britain. University life 
at Oxford and Cambridge he terms Oxbridge. University life at great 
municipal universities like Leeds and Manchester he speaks of as Redbrick. 
At Oxbridge students and faculty enter into a great fellowship which is life- 
long. Oxford and Cambridge make a contribution of culture and of fellow- 
ship that marks their graduates forever as Oxford or Cambridge men. On 
the other hand the Redbrick universities have a service station type of edu- 
cation. Men rush to school, attend classes, work in the library, and rush 
home. They do not enter into a great school fellowship. 


If seminary life is to be a fellowship of committed Christians in the 
best sense of the term, one dare not be an individualist going his own way. 
He must give himself to his Lord and to his brothers in Christ in a great 
and meaningful fellowship. 


7. Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University (London: SCM Press, 1951). See pp. 
121-127. 
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(5) A seminary is a fellowship of a worshiping community of com- 
mitted Christians. I use the word “fellowship”—koinonia—in the New 
Testament sense of the word. I put this last because it is most unique and 
most important. Koinonia is the first word we have to describe the New 
Tetsament church, a fellowship of believers, the body of Christ, a colony 
of heaven, an organism of which the Holy Spirit is its life. 

We have today a new awareness of the nature of the church. We know 
that the church is not just another organization. The all-important thing 
about the church is the kind of people who compose it. They are Christian 
people, committed Christians, the people of God, new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. They are knit together by the Spirit of God. 

When we speak of the church we may refer to the universal church, 
made up of true believers the world over and through all time, in heaven 
and on earth. Again we speak of the church in relation to a worshipping 
community of believers, a local church. In a certain sense the seminary is 
a local church. But it is never quite local. It is a fellowship of a wor- 
shipping community of committed Christians. 

One ought to read again the story of the birth of the church as told in 
the first two chapters of the book of Acts. Notice the words packed full of 
meaning which follow Peter’s sermon at Pentecost: “So those who received 
his word were baptized, and there were added that day about three thousand 
souls. And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers” (Acts 2:41-42). 

In this spiritual sense a seminary is a church, a koinonia, a fellowship 
of a worshipping community of committed Christians. 

This is a high ideal for us, but it is a true ideal. We realize this ideal 
as we give ourselves to Christ and to each other. We dare not hold back 
from this fellowship or we miss the most unique and most precious contri- 
bution the seminary can offer. It is the pearl of great price in our theologi- 
cal education. Here, perhaps more than anywhere, we get a taste of what 
the church really is. Spiritually speaking, it is better not to be in a semi- 
nary than to be in it and not of it. To accept Christ as Saviour and Lord; 
to accept each other as brothers and sisters in Christ; and to commit our- 
selves to this koinonia, this fellowship of the Spirit, is our high and holy 
spiritual challenge and obligation. 

These five ideas of a theological school I commend to you. They con- 
stitute a school that is fit to educate a ministerial leadership of quality. 








The Minister’s Role as Administrator 


An Editorial 
ARE TODAY’S THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


sending out graduates with an unrealistic view of the ministry? Are the 
demands of the churches so different from the imagination of the academic 
community that the minister’s actual working experience shatters his con- 
ception of his vocation and his own self-image, with often traumatic results? 

Such questions are being much discussed in the wake of the survey 
conducted by Samuel W. Blizzard on social science in theological education. 
Dr. Blizzard has defined six ministerial roles: administrator, organizer, 
pastor, preacher, priest, teacher.’ 

Asked to rate the ministerial rolls in order of greatest importance, 690 
seminary graduates now active in the pastoral ministry listed them as fol- 
lows: preacher, pastor, priest, teacher, organizer and administrator. Asked 
their judgment of their own effectiveness, they considered themselves best 
as preachers, then as pastors, then as teachers, least effective as administra- 
tors and organizers. Arranging the roles in order of greatest enjoyment, 
again they put pastor and preacher first, with administrator and organizer 
at the end of the list. 

From 480 of these participants, Dr. Blizzard secured a detailed diary 
of a working day, which averaged not quite ten hours in length. The time 
was allotted as follows: administrator, nearly two-fifths of the work day; 
pastor, more than one-fourth; preacher and priest combined not quite one- 
fifth; organizer, more than one-tenth; teacher, about one-twentieth. In 
other words, the minister spends half his time as administrator and organizer, 
the roles he considers least important, in which he is least effective, and 
which he least enjoys, and less than one-fifth of it as preacher, the role 
he rates the highest. 


Is THERE AN ALTERNATIVE? 


A few dream of a ministerial pattern from which administration is 
eliminated, but it is not likely to be found in this life. Some spiritual 
professionals have withdrawn from the world and from the secular church 
into the seclusion of monasticism, but their goal is self-fulfillment, not 
ministry—and they rarely get to preach! In our daydreams we are always 
devising an ideal church staff, with an administrative associate, a director 
of religious education, a youth worker, a church visitor, a battery of secre- 


1. Samuel W. Blizzard, “The Minister’s Dilemma.” The Christian Century, April 25, 1956, 
p. 508. 
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taries, and ourself in the role of preacher whose words are hung upon by the 
awestruck multitude. Perhaps about as many preachers find themselves 
in such an arrangement as truly deserve it. But the vision itself is morally 
questionable. It betrays unjustifiable vanity and shameful self-indulg- 
ence—like scheming up a new rule for baseball so that one is always at bat. 

Others would frankly shift the emphasis to administration as the most 
significant phase of the ministry. Today’s churches, we are told, are large- 
scale institutions with manifold programs and gargantuan budgets. What 
they demand is effective administrators who can carry through the program 
with a flourish and raise $100,000 with finesse; preaching and visiting 
are incidental, just so they are not done too poorly. The seminaries should 
abandon the moth-eaten notion that these outdated activities constitute the 
minister’s real task, and no young theologue should set out upon his career 
with the starry-eyed delusion that his pulpit will be the center of his church’s 
life. With his characterization of the minister as pastoral director, Richard 
Niebuhr seems to concede that administration is the key role in the con- 
temporary ministry.* 

But may there not be a third option, somewhere between “Administra- 
tion is nothing” and “Administration is everything”? Can we not come to a 
realistic and satisfying concept of administration, its meaning and its de- 
mands, within the total framework of the minister’s task? Dr. Blizzard says 
that there is no biblical and traditional definition of administration, as there 
is of preaching, teaching, worship, and, to a degree, of pastoral care. He 
maintains that the church must devise a theology of administration. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


Administration is an essential aspect of the total work of the ministry. 
The church is in the world and must live as an earthly institution; it has 
organic physical needs which must be provided for if it is to live and 
minister. It is not an ethereal spiritual society, exempt from the necessities 
of life in this world, like the Christ of the Docetists. We must take seriously 
the order of creation and the meaning of incarnation. Administration is 
not a necessary evil; it is a necessary good. 

But church administration is not the supreme good, nor the supreme 
means of attaining the church’s purpose. If we accept Niebuhr’s definition 
of the church as a community dedicated to the increase of love toward God, 
it is obvious that the goal cannot be attained by programs and committees 
alone. Preaching, teaching, worship, pastoral care may all contribute more 
intensely to the realization of this end. Yet administration is an essential 
means to the end—this is the crux of the matter. The committees of any 
church become small groups of persons concerned about some great Christian 


2. H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956), pp. 79-94. 
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purpose; working with them the minister has a unique opportunity to moti- 
vate, to inspire, and to guide the spiritual growth of individuals. If his 
administrative work moves in an atmosphere of concern for the persons 
involved as members of boards and committees, not just of anxiety whether 
or not the “program” will go through, it becomes a major means of per- 
forming the pastoral and educational task. 


THe CuHurcu In New TESTAMENT TIMES 


Administration has a larger place in the biblical concept of the ministry 
than is commonly realized. With a nostalgia that pines for a presumably 
simpler day, we have romanticized the rural simplicity of Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry. We forget the bustling commerce of the first century Galilean 
towns, the crowds of people constantly coming and going, the incessant 
clamor for Jesus’ attention, the nagging intrusions upon his time, the 
repeated rude interruptions as he was on his way “to call” or even as he 
was preaching, the unremitting pressure so that he could find solitude for 
prayer only in the lonely dawn before the fishermen returned from their 
night’s toil and while other men yet slept. If Jesus’ hours were not preempted 
' by strictly administrative demands, his ministry was as harried as ours 
today and potentially as frustrating. 

Yet the life in Galilee seems idyllic in comparison with the situation 
in which the early preachers of the gospel labored. They were guided into 
the crowded metropolitan centers of an urban, commercial, militarized 
civilization. The early centers of Christian life were dusty and noisy 
and keyed-up—Jerusalem, Antioch, Philippi, Corinth, Alexandria, Rome. 
We honor Paul as a saint and a theologian, but look at the administrative 
burden he carried: “there is the daily pressure upon me of my anxiety for 
all the churches” (2 Cor. 11:27.) Talk about promotion! How many 
offerings did Paul take up for the poor saints at Jerusalem? How many 
committees did he have to work with and how many assistants did he have 
to appoint? How much correspondence did this involve him in? Even 
when he left a church, the people kept writing him about their problems. 
Yet he used administrative necessities as a means of grace. We are annoyed 
by factions on the official board or contentions within the executive com- 
mittee of the women’s society or constant correspondence about missionary 
funds. Paul began with such a situation and, though his reports were never 
mimeographed, they are still cherished as the Epistle to the Corinthians or 
the Letter to the Philippians. 

John Knox has given us an almost overwhelming list of administrative 
duties borne by the ministry in the primitive church.* 

3. John Knox, “The Ministry in the Primitive Church,” H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel Day 


Williams (edd.), The Ministry in Historical Perspectives (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), 
pp. ll, 12. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN CuHuRCH HIstTory 


Not only in the apostolic age, but throughout the history of the church, 
the administrative role has been one of the authentic and inescapable and 
glorious responsibilities of the ministry. Bishop Ignatius of Antioch was one 
of the early second century martyrs, taken under military guard from his 
own city to Rome to fight and beasts in the arena. En route he was met by 
Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna, who considerably later was burned at the 
stake. There has come down to us an epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp, an 
exhortation to faithfulness. One might suppose that a letter from one 
martyr to another would be somewhat otherworldly in outlook, but it is 
filled with administrative concerns.* 

In fourth century Milan, Bishop Ambrose preached with eloquence 
and moral courage before the imperial court; the most brilliant intellectual 
of the day, the pagan Augustine who was professor of rhetoric in the imperial 
chair at Milan was converted by Ambrose’ preaching. Yet the demands 
upon Ambrose’ time were so pressing that Augustine did not try to get to 
him for an interview; even when the bishop wanted to say his prayers or 
read his devotions, people crowded into his study just to look at the holy 
man. Yet Ambrose found time to write, among other works, a treatise on 
church administration adapted from a manual for public officials written 
by Cicero. 

So throughout the history of the church, many of its choicest saints 
and men of deepest spiritual influence have carried heavy burdens of ad- 
ministration and have so conducted the Master’s business as to impart 
spiritual blessing to the men of their times. Think of the prodigious admini- 
strative labors of St. Gregory the Great, St. Boniface, St. Bernard, Calvin, 
Wesley, Asbury, Temple, Mott—men of spiritual power, whose conviction 
and zeal brought things to pass among the people of God. 


No Ivory TowER 


Ours is an age of organization and specialization in every area of life. 
The minister who would shun administration is running away from life 
and running away from the ministry as it has always been. There is no ivory 
tower. Whether one considers the pastorate, the editorial chair, professor- 
ship, the mission field, or work with the various agencies of the church, in 
no part of the ministry is there escape from administration—routine hours 
of it every day. But this work may be done with spiritual imagination and 
consecration, as an offering to God.—R.E.O. 


4. The Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp 1 2; 1V 1, 2; V 2; VII 2; VIII 1; VII 3. The Apostolic 
Fathers, Tr. Kirsopp Lake (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945). 
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Works of Abiding Significance 
By C. E. Lemmon 


WHEN HENRY W. SAGE 
of Brooklyn, a parishioner of Henry Ward Beecher, founded the Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship on Preaching at Yale University in 1871, he started an important stream 
of literature on the ministry that has now come to nearly seventy volumes. Henry 
Ward Beecher, himself, son of Lyman Beecher, gave the lectures for the first three 
years. These Yale Lectures on Preaching (J. B. Ford, New York, 1872, 1873, 1874) 
have been bound into a single volume and can occasionally be found in second hand 
book stores. Beecher gave these lectures extemporaneously from notes, with a ques- 
tion and answer period after each lecture, and many of the questions and answers 
are in the text. The contents of these three volumes are remarkable for their com- 
prehensiveness, dealing with almost every phase of preaching, ritual, pastoral work, 
and evangelism, as then known to the American church. One can be sure that the 
Yale divinity students who happened to hear these three lectureships wondered if 
anything more could be said about the work of the Christian minister. 

But much more has been said. Many of the headline preachers of America, 
and several from Canada, England, and Scotland have served this lectureship. To 
classify these lectures would be to classify the interests, the changing emphases, and 
the consecutive problems which ministers in America have faced. These lectures 
have stimulated other books and other lectureships and furnished a kind of core of 
literature on the ministerial arts. 

Phillips Brooks gave the Lectures on Preaching in 1877 (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y., 1877), and this volume might well be called a classic. Brooks dealt with the 
man behind the sermon. His thesis was that religion is mediated through personal- 
ity; and the character, commitment, and talent of the minister is the first considera- 
tion in preaching. It is probably the most important of all the Yale series, less 
discursive than Beecher, and more elevated in thought and diction. 

These and subsequent Yale lectures serve to introduce us to the various types 
of literature on the ministry. 

A few of them deal with the technique of sermon building. Beecher touches on 
that in his lectures and so does Brooks. But for a square facing of homiletics we 
wait for John A. Broadus and his Preparation and Delivery of Sermons (Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., 1944). These lectures were given in 1897 and became a much used 
text book on the preaching art. Most American preachers fifty years old or older, 
leaned heavily on Broadus with his specific advice on texts, introductions, arguments, 
exhortations, and conclusions. Broadus sounds old fashioned now, although we 
have occasionally heard and sometimes preached sermons that could use a little more 
of Broadus. Charles Reynolds Brown, dean of the Yale Divinity School, lectured 
in the early thirties on The Art of Preaching (Macmillan, N. Y., 1922), dealing much 
with the use of words, sentence structure, and the carrying power of the message. 

Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York was one 
of the great preachers of the first two decades of this century. He was called “the 
apostle of the quiet style.” His diction was exquisite, the product of much writing, 
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and his soft voice modulated in tones that were very low and yet penetrating was in 
strange contrast to much of the exuberant oratory of the William Jennings Bryan 
period. His little book on The Minister as Prophet (T. Y. Crowell, New York, 1905) 
had one chapter of importance to one young minister who read it. This chapter was 
on the use of words. A preacher must be a verbalizer and he pleaded for the simple, 
expressive, direct word that carried with it rich emotional overtones. A preacher 
who ignores the importance of words is contemptuous of the basic vehicle of ideas 
and Jefferson had the best to say in that field. 


Jefferson’s Yale Lectures on The Building of the Church (Macmillan, N. Y., 
1910) was one of the best of the long series. He emphasized the attitudes and moods 
which the preacher builds into the life of his congregation. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, who taught homiletics at Union Theological Seminary 
for many years, never wrote a book on the techniques of preaching but he wrote one 
article in Harper’s magazine in 1928 that had more influence on modern preaching 
than many books. He pleaded for the experience-centered sermon. He argued that 
the sermon should begin with a human problem and be concerned with the solution 
of that problem, and that such a sermon would be both more interesting and more 
valuable than one which is premised either on a doctrine or a passage of Scripture 
or atopic. This article fit into the psychology of its time and geared into the current 
methods of education stressed by John Dewey and others. Charles F. Kemp has 
compiled a most useful book of twelve great life-centered sermons with introductions 
and accompanying essays. He appropriately calls his book Life Situation Preaching 
(Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956). 

Every thoughtful minister has often considered the hiatus between the Bible 
of the pulpit and the Bible of the pew. The higher critical materials of Bible study 
are quantitatively so great that it is most difficult to mediate this Bible to the average 
man without cluttering up the sermon with a lot of dull scholarly paraphernalia. 
This has been a special consideration of two of the Yale lecturers. The late George 
Adam Smith lectured at Yale on Modern Criticism and The Preaching of the Old 
Testament (A. C. Armstrong & Son, N. Y., 1901), and Fosdick called his Yale lec- 
tures The Modern Use of the Bible (Macmillan, N. Y., 1924). The Fosdick lectures 
were based on the thesis that human experience is the one constant factor in the 
changing flux of ideas. If we were to select only two of the Yale Lectures as genuine 
classics it would be Phillips Brooks and Fosdick—Brooks the greatest American 
preacher of the nineteenth century and Fosdick the leading pulpiteer of our twentieth 
century. 

Andrew W. Blackwood of Princeton in his Expository Preaching For Today 
(Abingdon, New York, 1953) is trying to revive the expository art, and his Bio- 
graphical Preaching for Today (Abingdon, 1954) gives case studies on the treatment 
of biblical characters. Dwight E. Stevenson has written an important volume on 
Preaching on the Books of the New Testament (Harper Bros., New York, 1956). 

The rise of the social gospel was reflected in the Yale Lecture series. Washing- 
ton Gladden in 1893 used the theme Tools and the Man (Houghton) describing the 
dehumanizing process of the industrial revolution and the importance of a preacher’s 
understanding and dealing with social problems. In 1906 Charles Reynolds Brown, 
then a pastor in California, lectured at Yale on The Social Message of the Modern 
Pulpit (Scribner’s, New York, 1906). In 1944, while the World War II was raging, 
G. Bromley Oxnam gave the Yale Ictures on Preaching in a Revolutionary Age (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1944), as John Kelman had done during World War 
I on The War and Preaching (Yale U. Press, 1919). All of these books emphasize 
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the importance of the preacher’s understanding contemporary events and his essential 
obligation to equate the timely with the timeless. 


The development of the medical practice of psychiatry and the renewed empha- 
sis on clinical psychology has had a great impact on the ministry. As late as thirty 
years ago scarcely a theological seminary had a course on counseling. Now every 
reputable seminary has such courses and many of them furnish clinical training. 


This too has produced its literature. Anton Boisen in The Exploration of the 
Inner World (Harper, 1936) was early in this field. He was on the faculty of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and took his students for periods of service in mental 
institutions. Russell L. Dicks at Duke University wrote helpfully on Pastoral Work 
and Personal Counseling (Macmillan, New York, 1944) stressing the art of con- 
structive listening. Charles Holman at the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago did valuable work in the field. Leslie Weatherhead has done much to 
popularize the literature of pastoral counseling. He is at the great pulpit of the City 
Temple in London and is a practicing psychologist in Britain. His book on Psychol- 
ogy, Religion and Healing (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951) is a large encyclopedic 
work which covers a wide range of psychological practices. Karl R. Stolz wrote on 
psychology and religion, his chief work being The Church and Psychotherapy (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1943). He was dean of the faculty of the Hartford School of 
Religious Education. Paul E. Johnson of Duke has written on The Psychology of 
Pastoral Care (Abingdon, 1953). The Counselor in Counseling by Seward Hiltner 
(Abingdon, 1952) has artfully written case histories and suggests methods of coun- 
seling based on the specific cases. Important books of this classification, not espe- 
cially religious in emphasis but helpful to the minister, are Rollo May’s The Art 
of Counseling (Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1939) and Man’s Search for Himself 
(Norton Press, New York, 1953), Martin Gumbert, M. D., on The Anatomy of Hap- 
piness, and Richard L. Jenkins, M. D., on Breaking Patterns of Defeat (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1954). The Overstreet books are good, especially the volume called 
The Mature Mind (W. W. Norton, New York, 1949). 

It is interesting to note that while Fosdick wrote many volumes of sermons he 
never wrote a book on preaching or pastoral work. He did write an important work 
as an outgrowth of personal counseling, On Being a Real Person (Harper, 1943). 
We once asked a well known practicing psychiatrist the question “If you were a 
preacher and were to purchase one book on counseling, what would you recom- 
mend?”. He promptly answered “Fosdick’s On Being a Real Person.” 

A minister is well advised if he gathers a collection of biographical material. 
Ministerial biographies are inspiring and instructive. Without question we would 
put at the top of this list the three-volume work, Life And Letters of Phillips Brooks 
by Alexander V. G. Allen (Dutton, 1900). This is a definitive work on the greatest 
nineteenth century American preacher. It can be found in many theological semi- 
nary libraries and can occasionally be picked up in a second hand book store. 
Memoirs of Alexander Campbell (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1868) by Robert 
Richardson was originally published in two volumes but usually appears now in a 
large one volume edition. It is a well written treatise on one of the great American 
religious leaders. Lyman Abbott’s Henry Ward Beecher (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1903) is worthy of a place in the ministerial library. Charles F. Kemp’s A Pastoral 
Triumph (Macmillan, 1948) is the story of Richard Baxter of Kidderminster. The 
Autobiography of Peter Cartwright has been lately reprinted (Abingdon, 1956) and 
it is both amusing and instructive. It gives the flavor of the pioneer life of the 
early nineteenth century Methodist circuit rider. 
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Someone has said that it is almost impossible to write a poor autobiography. 
This is particularly true of the minister. Much to be commended are such works 
as Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes’ ] Was Made A Minister (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943), 
and even more important is By The Way by Bishop Francis J. McConnell (Abingdon, 
1952), ecclesiastical scholar and crusader. Disciples will be interested in the well 
written story of Burris A. Jenkins of Kansas City Where My Caravan Has Rested 
(Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago, 1939) and George Hamilton Combs’ reminiscences 
I'd Take This Way Again (Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1944). A warmth of pastoral 
feeling comes through F. E. Davison’s story of his ministry, 1 Would Do It Again 
(Bethany Press, 1948). 

It is remarkable how Fosdick’s name keeps reappearing in so many fields of 
ministerial literature. His recently published autobiography The Living of These 
Days (Harper, 1956) is probably the best of all American works of its kind It is 
beautifully written and is remarkable for the skill with which the author develops 
the story of his own life against the background of the turbulent days of this twen- 
tieth century. In this work he has much to say about the famous fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy of three decades ago. He has also wise things to say about 
liberalism, neo-orthodoxy, and church polity. No preacher can afford to by-pass 
this great work. 

Ministerial diaries are not numerous. A few years ago the diary of Reverend 
Francis Kilvert, a curate of a small parish in central England, was discovered and 
edited by William Plomer. This diary covers a period of nine years, 1870 to 1879. 
Kilvert’s Diary convinces one that methods may change, society may evolve, but the 
raw stuff of human nature is about the same from generation to generation. The 
human problems that Kilvert faced were about the same that the modern minister 
faces in his parish work. Quite different is the Diary of A Dean (Hutchinson, New 
York, 1949) by the late W. R. Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. This dis- 
tinguished intellectual and ecclesiastical leader of the Anglican church writes with 
real insight and much candor of his experiences and reactions to the life about him. 
His witty comments on his American visits are particularly interesting. 

The modern preacher has important administrative tasks. He will do well to 
read books on church administration in its various phases. Any preacher can profit 
by such reading. These “how to” books can scarcely be classed as literature. 

Sermonic literature should not be neglected. There are many fine preachers in 
England and America who write well. The sermons of Charles E. Jefferson, J. H. 
Jowett, Ernest Fremont Tittle, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Ralph W. Sockman, and Harold 
Cooke Phillips are worthy of a permanent place in the ministerial library. There 
are three indispensibles in the category of sermonic literature. Every preacher 
should have a shelf of Frederick Robertson, Phillips Brooks, and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Robertson’s sermons have become classics and defy time. Phillips Brooks 
was the preacher in the grand manner, elevated in thought, simple in diction, and 
tremendous in his power of inspiration. Fosdick’s sermons illustrate both the com- 
plexities and the opportunities of twentieth century preaching. 
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The Theological Basis of the Christian Mission 
By Joseph M. Smith 


THe CurisTiaAn IMPERATIVE. By Max Warren. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1955. 144 pages. Indices. $3.00. 


TowarpDs A THEOLOCY oF Missions. By Wilhelm Andersen. I. M. C. Research Pam- 
phlet No. 2. Friendship Press, New York, 1955. 64 pages. Bibliography. 


THESE TWO PUBLICATIONS 
are expressions of the “agonizing re-appraisal” of the theological basis of the Chris- 
tian mission now taking place. They illustrate also the fact that the pioneers who 
are blazing this theological trail are not the American missionary statesmen and 
leaders who administer so large a part of the Protestant world missionary enterprise. 
Presumably, they have been busy with promotion and practical questions of strategy. 
Canon Warren is English, the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society (Anglican). 
Dr. Andersen is a German theologian and teacher of missionaries. 

The fresh quality of its thought and its lucid style demonstrate why the author 
of The Christian Imperative is one of the most influential figures in international 
missionary circles today. The Christian imperative finds its source in “a discovery 
of the love of God.” It finds its content in the biblical commands, “Go Preach,” 
“Go Teach,” “Go Heal,” and “Go Baptize.” In a separate chapter, each command 
is first interpreted through a truly exciting examination of its biblical meaning. 
Then principles of governing the fulfillment of the command are elaborated in the 
light of the contemporary situation. 

Those whose denominational heritage has led them to feel that they have a 
special call to witness to the meaning of Christian baptism may be surprised and 
delighted, as was this reviewer, by the convincing, biblically-based interpretation 
of baptism in the chapter, “Go Baptize.” To baptize is to “restore to the common- 
wealth of God.” The primary source of meaning in baptism is the baptism of Jesus 
himself. The word has as its primary meaning, “to submerge in water” and denotes 
“to go under” or “to be overwhelmed.” The baptism of Jesus was the point at which 
he accepted his mission to suffer for the sins of the people and “thus bring together 
again a dislocated universe of men and things with Himself as the universal bond.” 
To be baptized then is to share in the divine victory and to share in the mission “to 
open the eyes of the blind and demonstrate the victory which is already won.” Basic 
theological insights and practical, ethical counsel are combined in the treatment. 
Thus, the “demonstration of the victory” is made through a baptized family life and 
a baptism of things. “Marriage can be legalized rape and so can farming.” 

The influence of the Willingen Conference of 1952 with its consideration of the 
theology of the Christian mission is discernible throughout. It is clearly reflected 
in a quotation from Dr. J. H. Oldham followed by the closing sentence of the book: 
“There is only one place at which a genuine renewal of the life of the church can 
take place, namely, at the point at which its mission of transforming the world is 
being fulfilled!’ . . . That place is the hill called Calvary, the mount of the Ascen- 
sion, the place where we were baptized, the frontier where these three meet and be- 
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come one.” Any minister will find his thinking stimulated, his preaching enriched 
and his participation otherwise in the Christian mission receiving new perspective 
and purpose as he reads The Christian Imperative. 

Toward A Theology of Mission was written at the request of the International 
Missionary Council following its Willingen meeting where, although the theology 
of mission was “one of the most searching debates of the Conference,” the theological 
section was the only one unable to produce a report acceptable to the conference as 
a whole. Bishop Stephen Neill has translated the German original into an English 
version that does not read like a translation. 

The sub-title of the pamphlet describes its content—“A Study of the Encounter 
between the Missionary Enterprise and the Church and its Theology.” In a bril- 
liantly concise manner the author traces first the encounter between the missionary 
enterprise and the church. At the Edinburgh conference in 1910 there was no real 
encounter, rather, a gathering of the representatives of the missionary enterprise. At 
Jerusalem in 1928 the encounter began—forced upon the missionary enterprise by 
the emergence of the younger churches. At Madras in 1938 “church and mission 
found each other.” So also, the encounter between the missionary enterprise and 
theology did not really begin at Edinburgh where the concerns were almost wholly 
practical. At Jerusalem, however, the shaken self-confidence of the “Christian” 
West forced missionary leaders to raise the question of the enduring validity of the 
missionary enterprise. At Madras, stimulated partly by Kraemer’s epoch-making The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, the central concerns were theological. 

Willingen was a mile-stone in this double-edged encounter because there it was 
seen that “a theological re-definition of the basis of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise cannot be worked out within the limits of the phrase” which was the theme of 
the Conference, “The Missionary Obligation of the Church.” Rather, “the triune 
God Himself is declared to be the sole source of every missionary enterprise. It is 
not strictly the Church but God Himself who alone carries on the missionary enter- 
prise. ... The new starting-point is not the Church but the Cross of Christ.” The 
real question to be considered, therefore, is not, “Why missions?” but, “What is 
mission?” Both church and mission are founded on the “self-impartation of the 
triune God.” Thus, it is a question of life or death for the church whether it learns 
to understand itself as a missionary church, just as it is a question of life or death 
for theology whether or no it remains in contact with the missionary enterprise and 
sees that “mission is that subject with which it must deal.” 

This pamphlet will certainly be what its author in all modesty suggests he has 
tried to make it, “a signpost pointing the direction of further advance along the road 
to a theology of the missionary enterprise.” As such, it will be read with profit by 
all who are involved in the missionary enterprise as missionaries, mission secretaries, 
professors of missions, and pastors. It is to be hoped that it may even stimulate some 
who are Americans to devote the time and energy necessary to play a genuinely 
creative part in the current re-definition of the theology of mission. Only so will 
the American missionary enterprise be something more than ecclesiastical imperial- 
ism, or a response to efficient methods of promotion, or a jerky series of shifts in 
organization and “strategy.” Only when the theology of mission is understood and 
expressed in terms that are intelligible to members of the local church will the 
“genuine renewal of the life of the church occur which can take place only at the 
point where its mission of transforming the world is being fulfilled.” 














Christianity and Islam 


By Harry B. Partin 


THe CaLL or THE Minaret. By Kenneth Cragg. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1956. xv, 376 pages. Book list and index. $6.25. 


THe CuristiAN CHURCH AND IsLam IN West Arrica. By J. Spencer Trimingham. 
SCM Press, London, 1955. 55 pages. Appendices and map. 


DESPITE ITS TITLE, 
The Call of the Minaret is not a romance. Rather it is a serious attempt, exciting in 
its own way, to deal with the relationship of Christianity and Islam, of the Christian 
and the Muslim. 

Professor of Islamics at the Hartford Theological Foundation, editor of The 
Muslim World, a resident and teacher in the Middle East for a dozen years (and 
currently director of a center in Jerusalem for the study of contemporary Islam), 
Professor Cragg brings learning and experience which eminently qualify him for 
this task. Equally important, he is not simply a technical scholar, but has a theo- 
logical competence and a dedication to the missionary necessities of Christianity. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first, quite brief, attempts to 
describe the contemporary setting of Islam. He reminds us: “In the last decade 
almost the entire world of Islam has come into political self-responsibility” (p. 3). 
Recent decades have witnessed other changes, some in response and others in re- 
action to the West. Science and its accompanying technology have brought social 
changes and religious tensions. Communism has forced some re-examination and 
especially explication and defense of the Muslim social and economic ethic. Cragg 
sees the tensions created within Muslim society between the old and new and gives 
the reader a glimpse of “contrasted reactions to modernity.” 

In part two Cragg has given an explication of the Muslim religion, using the 
phrases of the Adhan (call to prayer) of the muezzin from his minaret as the basis of 
presentation. Hence the title. The Adhan, in translation, goes: “God is most great, 
God is most great, I bear witness that there is no god except God: I bear witness that 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God. Come ye unto prayer. Come ye unto good. 
Prayer is a better thing than sleep. God is most great. God is most great. There 
is no god except God.” 

This second part would serve admirably as a substantial introduction to Islam 
for the Christian student. It is not overly difficult and has the virtue of explicating 
the underlying issues in Muslim theology. This is done, not in a textbook fashion, 
but sensitively and imaginatively, attempting to get “inside” the Muslim world of 
thought and experience. It is the most successful effort the reviewer has read. 

The final section—one-half of the book—deals constructively with the difficult 
question of what he terms the “Minaret and Christian.” Is there an Adhan from the 
minaret to the Christian? To what does it call? Recognizing the shameful role of 
Christendom in the long-standing alienation between Muslims and Christians, Cragg 
is concerned to put the encounter at a new level. He feels that Christian missions 
have too often tried to win converts to Christendom rather than to confront Muslims 
with the universal Christ whom to possess is to deny. And in bringing the universal 
Christ to Muslims Christians must seek first to communicate the experience which 
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made the doctrines about him, not the doctrines first. Cragg laments the Muslim 
rejection of Christ because it is the rejectiou of the unknown. He has an excellent 
section on the Muslim misunderstanding of Christ. 

The Adhan to Christians is the call to understanding (toward which this book 
contributes), service (to Arab refugees, for example), retrieval (“not . . . the re 
possession of what Christendom has lost, but the restoration to Muslims of the Christ 
Whom they have missed”), interpretation (especially revelation as the Word become 
flesh, not book), and patience. 

While Cragg is right in his emphasis that Christ should be encountered first as 
an experience rather than as a doctrine by Muslims, he does not sufficiently take 
account of the fact that all access to Christ is through interpretations about him. 
The New Testament itself gives interpretative portraits, not pictures of him, and is 
in part the product of faith confronting the divine reality in Christ. 

A second deficiency is that while Cragg deals with the relationship of Muham- 
mad to the Muslim social order and of Christ to culture generally, he fails to deal 
in an adequate way with the relationship of Christ to a specifically Muslim culture. 
Individual Muslims are to be won but not made to “emigrate” from their Muslim 
culture, he says. He does not spell out their new relationship to the old culture. 

Trimingham’s book, in contrast to Cragg’s, attempts to study the relationship 
between Islam and Christianity in a specific geographical area, West Africa. 

Trimingham is lecturer in Arabic at Glasgow University and has seen mis- 
sionary service in Egypt and in the Sudan. His earlier and larger work, Islam in the 
Sudan, is highly regarded. The present small book is based on a year’s observations 
as “a wandering student for the purpose of studying the impact of Islam” (p. 7). 

He has tried to show “the methods and extent of the expansion of Islam and 
Christianity and indicate what have been the relative influences of these two immi- 
grant faiths upon West African societies” (p. 7). 

His basic criticism of Christian missions is that they have failed to see clearly 
that “in Africa religion and society are one” (p. 9) and have concentrated on in- 
dividual conversion resulting in “spiritual emigration” (Cragg’s term). Islam, he 
feels, has done better in this regard, partly because in itself it approximates the West 
African understanding of the relationship of religion and the social order and partly 
because its agents have been traders and others who have related themselves to 
African life. 

He believes that the church needs to differentiate between the “stronghold” and 
the “marginal” areas in its approach. In large areas of West Africa where Islam 
is overwhelmingly preponderant, the church should aim at reconciliation, not con- 
version, in the hope that eventually the Gospel may be presented. In the marginal 
areas where the church has small groups of native Christians and where pagans 
predominate, the church should through these evangelize in a way that will build up 
communities of faith. “In our missionary outreach into pagan areas would it not 
be more in line with the facts of African life to seek to approach the whole village 
group, and within that the family as the basic social unit?” (p. 48). 

Trimingham goes beyond Cragg in his call for a more radical re-orientation of 
missionary attitude and strategy, although the differences are not great. The dangers 
in Trimingham’s approach are that in stronghold areas the abeyance of evangelistic 
effort may preclude its eventual role and that in marginal areas accommodation may 
produce a new variety of superficial Christianity. 














Expressing the Influence of the Christian Community 
By Lewis S. C. Smythe 


CurisTIAN SociaL Ernics: Exertinc CuristiaNn INFLUENCE. By Albert Terrill Ras- 
mussen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956. xiii, 318 
pages. Key questions for discussion, recommended readings, index. $4.00. 


THE TITLE 
of this book, Christian Social Ethics, describes the phase which is concerned with 
the basis for Christian social action while the subtitle spells out another phase on 
Exerting Christian Influence. To the first phase Rasmussen devotes only two chap- 
ters, “The Responsibility that We Profess” and “Relating Faith to Social Action”; 
to the second phase he assigns nine chapters in which he discusses the dire need of 
such influence, the “Weakness of the Churches’ Influence,” then “Steps in Building 
a Church of Influence,” and “Exerting Influence in the Local Community,” “Through 
Reconciliation,” “Through Vocation,” and “In Politics.” The book thus makes an 
excellent statement of both the why and the how of Christian social action. The 
whole book is sound in its statement of Christian foundations of social action and 
in its sociological approaches. It is also pungently and challengingly written. The 
author, Albert T. Rasmussen, is professor of social ethics and the sociology of re- 
ligion at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

However, it will be noted that Rasmussen’s book is short on “fundamentals” or 
“basic principles” of Christian ethics. Consequently, it is well to use another recent 
text which makes a very complete analysis of basic principles of Christian ethics 
to precede this one by Rasmussen. I refer to Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy 
by George F. Thomas, chairman of the department of Religion, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Personally, I think Thomas’ book leans too heavily on the self-realization side 
of Christian ethics, as did its predecessor by Albert C. Knudson,’ and lacks some of 
the emphasis on “The Immoderate Life” of love so excellently stated by Paul Ramsey.* 

Rasmussen’s book would be better called “Christian Social Philosophy” because 
he is concerned with the principles which should guide the individual Christian, 
groups of Christians, and churches in applying the ideals of basic Christian ethics 
to a continually changing human situation. The core of this social philosophy is 
stated in his Chapter 6, “Relating Faith to Social Action.” 

His solution is to say that the Christian ethic is neither one “of rational prin- 
ciples nor pragmatic expediency” (p. 162). Rather he thinks that “the Christian 
ethic [is] one calling for a dynamic responsiveness to God in community” (p. 163). 
He thinks such a view “does show us how to make decisions responsively in context” 
(p. 163). 

2 Rasmussen describes this solution by what might be called five characteristics 
of the Christian process of decision-making: The Christian ethic (1) is an ethic of 
a community, (2) is an ethic of responsive love, (3) is contextual and concrete, 
(4) is indicative rather than imperative, and (5) is absolute (pp. 162-173). His 
one-sentence definition above includes all these elements: “dynamic” because it 


1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 
2. The Principles of Christian Ethics, New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1943 


3. Basic Christian Ethics, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
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meets each new situation creatively; “responsive” in “absolute obedience to God in 
every choice”; “in community” in Williams’ sense: “love seeks that kind of com- 
munity in which each member realizes his own good through giving and receiving 
in the life of the whole.”* But Rasmussen thinks that “The Biblical standard is not 
‘a law of love’ nor an ‘infallible conscience’” (p. 172). Rather it is devotion to 
God and finding his guidance in the midst of each decisional situation anew with the 
aid of a Christian’s “whole self with its present perspectives, its cherished values, its 
definitions of right and wrong (and) commitment to God as revealed in Christ. . . .” 
(p. 170). Thus Rasmussen is neither a legalist nor a “pure intuitionist.” He wants 
the Christian and the church to apply Christian ideals creatively in each new situa- 
tion under the judgment of God. 


Rasmussen’s five characteristics of the Christian process of decision-making 
describe the kind of approach or attitude the Christian should hold in the process of 
making moral decisions, but they do not describe the process. If I may have the 
audacity to state “A Five-Step Bridge” from an ultimate ethical ideal to personal 
responsibility, I would state those steps in the following manner. (1) The Christian 
starts with the ultimate ethical ideal of Jesus: Love God, your neighbor, and your 
enemies. Then he proceeds (2) to value-scaling of general social objectives for his 
neighbor, namely, material well-being, stability, security, equality, justice, and free- 
dom,* to discover which ones are most relevant and urgent in the present situation. 
But any rational analysis of these social objectives is always subject to (3) the 
utilitarian test as used by Jesus for all human institutions: “The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath.” In other words, does the application of a 
social objective really enhance the welfare of the individuals involved? In some 
instances the Christian’s analysis would start with (4) pragmatic analysis of the 
problematic situation, and it will always be necessary at some stage in the decision- 
making process. This analysis is necessary to be sure that the Christian is dealing 
with the actual situation and is not confusing facts, words, and attitudes. The most 
adequate analysis will be made if the problem is attacked from both ends. Then 
comes the punch line: (5) What is my responsibility? This involves both what 
I ought to do and what I can do. The degree of my devotion to God and of my yield- 
ing to God’s transforming power will determine the amount that I want to do.° 


Rasmussen distinguishes “Three Ways of Expressing Christian Influence”: 
(1) “a silent type of personal faith that attempts no real outward expression at all,” 
(2) “Christian personal action,” and (3) “Christian social action.” The last type 
involves cooperative influence and he thinks “that nothing short of a cooperative 
witness can carry the expression of the Christian faith into the world of events and 
decisions” (p. 11). This is excellent as far as it goes. But in his “Summary of 
Christian Action” there is no mention of the point that “Christian social action” in- 
volves not only “cooperative influence” of Christians but also involves changes in 
the social structure to prevent exploitation, unnecessary burdens, and injustices, and 
also to provide cultural, social, political, and economic conditions that will facilitate 


4. Rasmussen here quotes Daniel D. Williams, What Present Day Theologians Are Thinking, 
. 88. 

. 5. Here I use Bayliff’s statement of six general social objectives because we are discussing 
social action. (See: Russell E. Bayliff and others, Values and Policy in America Society, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954.) Personal Christian attitudes and virtues that might be considered 
here are listed by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount and by the apostle Paul in the 12th chapter 
of Romans and other places. 

6. I am indebted to Wayne A. R. Leys’ book, Ethics for Policy Decisions, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952, for a start in this five-step analysis. 
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all people in living the abundant and peaceful Christian life. In other words, the 
goal that the Christian works to achieve by personal and cooperative Christian in- 
fluence is a Christian world community. 

In the how-to-do-it parts of Rasmussen’s book, he gives a very comprehensive, 
sound, and practical description of steps to be taken. He is also keenly aware of the 
spiritual dangers involved when any group of Christians attempts to influence 
others. Consequently, he concludes: “We must recognize that only as we live under 
self-searching Christian judgment do we dare to believe that we can be the bearers of 
an influence that is worthy of support” (p. 21). 


The Struggle for Academic Freedom 
By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE UniTep States. By Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. Columbia University Press, New York, 1956. 
xvi, 527 pages. Index. $5.50. 


This book represents not merely one-man, or even two-man, operations but a 
project financed by a foundation, backed by an executive committee and fortified by 
a “panel of advisers.” The actual process of producing it involved the selection of 
two authors, much research, extended consultation and discussion, and then the 
writing and revising. By reason of this collaboration, the product has unusual 
richness of content and its judgments are more than the opinions of an individual; 
and in spite of it the book, far from having the dullness of the typical committee 
report, has a good deal of sparkle. 

The treatment is not a mere catalogue of cases of restriction or violation of 
freedom of expression, but includes discussion of the nature of intellectual liberty, 
its benefits and limitations, and its history from the end of the Middle Ages to 
about 1918. For developments since then, see the companion volume, Academic 
Freedom in Our Time, by R. M. Maclver. Part I of the present volume deals with 
Europe during and since the Reformation and the United States to the Civil War; 
Part II, from the Civil War to World War I. 

There was much freedom of thought in medieval universities—that is, in 
matters not already defined by the church or deemed not to matter much. So there 
was liberty for those who “accepted the framework of medieval ideas” and stayed 
within it. But of course the whole point is the question of liberty to get out of a given 
framework of ideas if investigation and experience show it to be inadequate. The 
general idea of tolerance and the specific concept of religious liberty (both falling 
within the larger category of civil rights) have an even larger place in the story of 
academic freedom in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than later when there 
was at least nominal acceptance of these ideas. The cases of Giordano Bruno, Galileo, 
and Campanella are relevant. Castellio, in his Concerning Heretics, commented 
unfavorably on Calvin’s treatment of Servetus and became a champion of intellectual 
liberty. He was answered by Beza, but was popularized and expounded in the 
Netherlands by Coordhert. Arminius, selected to confute Coordhert and to defend 
predestination and the capital punishment of heretics, ended by agreeing with the 
man he was supposed to attack and gave liberty a much-needed lift. In England the 
royal supremacy over the church carried with it the subjection of the universities 
to the sovereign for a time, though Cambridge was never easy to control. Laud 
stamped out Puritanism at Oxford; when the 1662 Act of Uniformity virtually 
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outlawed Puritanism, the “dissenting academies” took the place of universities for 
the nonconformists. 


Puritanism itself was no tolerant creed, and the founders of the “holy common- 
wealth” in New England had no doctrinaire ideas of liberty for all. American 
Puritans resisted toleration more vigorously than their brethren in England did. 
Yet Harvard College early became a center of liberty. When President Dunstan 
became a Baptist he had to give up his office of course, but was treated with great 
respect and consideration. The course of toleration in both England and America 
is treated with great competence and fully enough for the purpose of this book. 


The emergence of the modern university was an educational revolution. Its 
stress on research necessitated liberty of investigation, and bred a demand for it. 
Teaching can be indoctrination (not saying that it should be), but research is stultified 
if its conclusions are determined in advance by authority. Research implies, sooner 
or later, communication of its results; and this leads right back to the question of 
freedom of teaching. Thus there is a new phase of an old demand for a fundamental 
right. In Europe there had been recognized teachers before there were universities. 
In America, there were first colleges with governing boards, then the members of a 
teaching profession. Always there has been the need of voluntary financial support, 
therefore of good “public relations.” This has an important bearing on the matter 
of freedom for the teaching staff. The lay trustees and the “administration” are 
responsible for getting the money to run the institution. How can they get it if the 
teachers oppose the opinions (or excite the prejudices) of those who have it to give? 
On the other hand, what is the use of having an institution which simply echoes the 
sentiments of its moneyed constituency? It certainly would not be a respectable uni- 
versity. 

With an increasing need of money, the tendency has been to move from internal 
control (by the “president and fellows”) to external control by trustees, with the 
president sometimes their ally and sometimes their victim. (These warlike terms 
properly apply only to extreme situations.) But professors with any respect for 
themselves or their profession are not content to be merely the hired men of the 
trustees—or donors, as Veblen charged. It was inevitable, therefore, that professional 
societies should add to their technical studies some concern for the rights of their 
members, as when the American Economic Association in 1900 investigated the case 
of Professor E. A. Ross who had been ousted from Stanford University at the behest 
of Mrs. Stanford. The American Association of University Professors, organized 
1915, had other functions but it did become an active agency for the defense of what 
were deemed the reasonable rights of faculty members in the matter of appointments, 
tenure, and freedom of teaching and of off-campus speech and publication. For a time 
the Association of American Colleges, which was virtually an organization of presi- 
dents and deans, stood stoutly against the rising demand for faculty control, but by 
1940 there had been a harmonious rapprochement between these two. In 1908 
the regents of a certain college elected this reviewer as its president and voted that 
“in all academic matters the authority of the president shall be absolute.” This very 
bad arrangement—against which he protested then and which he never used—would 
now probably be impossible anywhere. 

The authors of this careful study judiciously survey and interpret the develop- 
ment of academic freedom and report the more notable cases which are salient 
points in that history. In their account of Horace Holley at Transylvania they place 
too much reliance on Sonne’s Liberal Kentucky, apparently without recourse to a 
rare volume of memoirs of Holley which throws a somewhat different light on the 
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situation; and G. Stanley Hall’s story of Clark University, as told in his autobi- 
ography, is not wholly reliable, according to the testimony of Professor Michelson 
who was a member of his faculty. 


More on the Essenes and the Scrolls 
By William L. Reed 


Tue Deap Sea Scroits. By A. Dupont-Somner. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1956. 100 pages. Illustrations. $2.25. 


THE JewisH Sect OF QUMRAN AND THE Essenes. By A. Dupont-Somner. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1955. xii, 195 pages. Indices. $3.00. 


Tue Essenes, THErR History anp Doctrines: THE KappaLan, Its Doctrines, De- 
VELOPMENT AND LITERATURE. By Christian D. Ginsburg. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 245 pages. Indices and glossary. $2.50. 


Seconp THOUGHTS ON THE Deap Sea Scrotts. By F. F. Bruce. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 1956. 144 pages. Index. $2.50. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
often render a genuine service by reprinting books and articles which are out of 
print. However, when this is done without indicating whether the book is a first 
printing, a revision, or a reprinting, a costly confusion can result for library com- 
mittees and other readers who are trying to keep up with new publications. 

This is especially true of studies relating to the Dead Sea Scrolls where, because 
of new discoveries and first translations of the material that are appearing each 
year, the date of a book on this subject is a matter of almost as much importance 
as the competence of the author. No one who is acquainted with the writings of 
Dupont-Sommer or Ginsburg would question their competence. But when their 
conclusions are published before all the evidence is available to them, such conclu- 
sions must always be evaluated in the light of later studies. 

Dupont-Sommer’s book on The Dead Sea Scrolls was actually published in 
1952; the recent printing, dated 1956, is identical with the first one except at two 
points. In the later printing the type appears to be worn, with the result that the 
text is less clear, and the photograph, Fig. 6, of the Isaiah Scroll, is printed upside 
down. The author wrote the book in French, and when it was published as trans- 
lated by E. Margaret Rowley, it brought to many English readers for the first time 
a glimpse of the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The pioneer efforts of Bur- 
rows, Brownlee and Trever were brought together for the first time, and a case was 
made by Dupont-Sommer for a pre-Christian date for the scrolls with authorship 
by the Essenes. 

In 1952 only seven scrolls were known, and one of them was incorrectly iden- 
tified as an apocryphal Book of Lamech, but has since been opened and recognized 
as a commentary on the Book of Genesis. However, with the material at his dis- 
posal, Dupont-Sommer did a good job in dating the Scrolls prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 A. D., a date which has since been established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. He was also one of the first to espouse the idea that the authors and 
copyists of the Dead Sea Scrolls were Essenes, even though their name appears in 
none of the documents. Authorship by this group is now generally accepted, although 
it is recognized that Essenism went through various stages of development, and that 
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it was not a “sect” of Judaism as much as it was a movement within Judaism and 
dependent upon it for many of its doctrines and practices. 


Dupont-Sommer claimed that Jesus, in the writings of the New Testament, “ap- 
pears in many respects as an astonishing reincarnation of the Master of Justice,” a 
figure mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Although this assumption was qualified 
by Dupont-Sommer with a statement recognizing some originality in primitive 
Christianity, he has continued to picture Christianity as a kind of off-shoot of Es- 
senism. This conclusion is now widely discredited by scholars, although still main- 
tained by Dupont-Sommer in his second book; all would agree that early Chris- 
tianity reflected, to some extent, the teachings of Essenism, as well as that of Phari- 
saism and Sadducaism, while at the same time being distinct from each one. 

The second book by Dupont-Sommer, which in its latest printing is dated 1956, 
was actually first printed in 1955, and is a translation from the French by R. D. 
Barnett. The author, who by the way is a professor at the Sorbonne in Paris, at- 
tempted to keep abreast of discoveries in Jordan and was assisted by means of photo- 
graphs and reports made available by Pere Roland deVaux and other excavators. 
Following the pattern of his first volume Dupont-Sommer re-examined the first 
scrolls, and reported on the excavations of the monastery at Khirbet Qumran and 
other discoveries in the caves nearby. Translations are offered of parts of the scroll 
materials found in the first cave, but, of course, the scroll fragments found in Cave 
4, and subsequently in other caves, were not available to the author. 

Not definitive and final, but preliminary and pioneer are these books by Dupont- 
Sommer. As such, they represent important milestones on a road which is longer 
than anyone could have suspected nine years ago. 

The book by Ginsburg is actually a reprinting of two essays which were pub- 
lished almost one hundred years ago, the essay on the Essenes in 1864, and the one 
of the Kabbalah, a year earlier. An early edition of Encyclopaedia Brintannica con- 
tained Ginsburg’s views on that strange development in Jewish mystical thought 
called Kabbalah (from a Hebrew word gabal meaning “to receive”). 

As might be expected, Ginsburg’s description of the Essenes, and especially their 
relationship to early Christians, is rendered inadequate by the discoveries at the 
Dead Sea, the Qumran scrolls and fragments. However, the essay has the merit of 
bringing together a translation of excerpts from the writings of the following 
authors who referred to the Essenes: Philo, Pliny, Josephus, Solinus, Porphyry, 
Eusebius, and Epiphanius. 

The second essay, which deals with Kabbalah, represents a detailed analysis of 
this strange movement within Judaism that flourished in the Middle Ages. As ex- 
plained by Ginsburg, Kabbalah, in its practices and doctrines may be traced back 
to neo-Platonism. From the modern viewpoint, it is a completely unreliable guide 
to matters of faith and practice, but it will remain of interest to the historian because 
of the strange blending of Jewish and non-Jewish elements. The Kabbalists were 
mostly Jews of Portugal, Italy, Spain, Poland, and other countries far removed from 
Palestine, who read into the Hebrew Scriptures all sorts of fantastic doctrines, some 
of which involved esoteric emanations, transmigration of souls, cosmologies and 
numerologies. By assigning certain numbers to letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
then adding or subtracting them in a somewhat random method, the Kabbalists were 
able to read into almost any passage in the Scriptures a prediction of the Messiah 
to come, or the names of the creatures used by God to create man and the universe. 

Ginsburg infrequently attempts an evaluation of Kabbalist practices and doc- 
trines, being content merely to describe them. Thus the modern reader should con- 
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sult more recent studies such as the one which appears in the current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The latest in the flood of books dealing with the Dead Sea Scrolls is entitled 
Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls and is written by F. F. Bruce, professor of 
biblical history and literature at the University of Sheffield. Brief and popularly 
written, the book is an able survey of the discoveries at Qumran and the theories 
about them as known through the summer of 1956. 

Although Bruce is acquainted with the work of American scholars, and does, in 
fact, refer to Millar Burrows’ book on the Dead Sea Scrolls as “the fullest and most 
authoritative popular account of the scrolls that has appeared thus far,” he is some- 
what better informed on the work of European scholars. He makes no reference 
to the work of Skehan and Cross, American members of the international team that 
has been working on the scrolls in Jerusalem. He does refer to Allegro, an English 
representative on the team, whose pronouncements about the possible influence of 
the Qumran community on Jesus he rightly regards as without factual basis. 

In an abbreviated form, Bruce retells the story of the discovery of the scrolls 
and the caves near the Qumran monastery, and he reports on the excavations of that 
intriguing place. Accurate in most of his details, Bruce is in error in implying that 
all the manuscript material has been found by the Bedouin. Actually, the second 
and third caves, the latter containing the unusual copper scrolls, were found and 
excavated in 1952 by archaeologists who were working as members of an expedition 
in which the American School of Oriental Research played an important part. 

Cautious, some would say, overly-cautious, is Bruce’s discussion of the relation- 
ships between the scrolls and the Old Testament, the New Testament, and early 
Christianity. However, it seems to this reviewer that the author shows good judg- 
ment when dealing with theories regarding relationships. He does not hesitate to 
point out similarities between Qumran and New Testament practices in matters of 
baptism, community property, the common meal, and the chronological and geo- 
graphical proximity of the two communities. But the evidence does not support, he 
says, the claim of some scholars that John the Baptist was a member of the Qumran 
community, or that Jesus was influenced by their thought. Bruce makes a strong 
case for widely different views on the part of the two communities regarding Mes- 
sianic expectations, sabbath regulations, marriage and other views on theology and 
ethics, but he recognizes that subsequent discoveries may change this picture. 
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Toynbee’s Religion without History 
By Everett Tilson 


An Historian’s ApproAcH TO RELIcIon. By Arnold Toynbee. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1956. 318 pages. $5.00. 


THE BACK COVER 
of An Historian’s Approach to Religion features Allan Nevins’ tribute to the so-called 
“Billy Graham of the Eggheads” (Hans Morgenthau’s description of Toynbee). 
“Standing on his Everest,” Nevins declares, “he is more than a historian; he is a 
prophet.” 


The contents of Toynbee’s latest publication fully justify Nevins’ estimate of 
him. Though some historians may rightly challenge Toynbee’s claim to the title of 
historian, nobody can properly question his claim to that of prophet. For no matter 
how you define a prophet, whether as the spokesman of divine judgment or the 
predicter of future events, Toynbee is a prophet; he is both a forthteller and a 
foreteller. Whether this makes him something more or less than an empirical his- 
torian, I leave for others to answer. I can only say that it makes him something 
other than an empirical historian. 


The world’s higher religions, of which there are seven, emerged from the graves, 
asserts Toynbee, of the second litter of civilizations. Unfortunately, like corrupt 
men, these defunct cultures tottered on the brink of the grave for centuries—long 
enough, at any rate, to infect their progeny with the germs of parochialism. Here 
and there, now and then, first in the Orient and next in the Occident, yet always in 
fits and starts, men have appeared to be on the verge of success in their efforts to 
check the spread of this infection. Indeed, Toynbee concedes, signs of progress have 
appeared on numerous horizons, but their significance does not now seem as great 
as erstwhile. To the obvious question, Why? Toynbee advances this explanation: 
“In the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian Era . . . ‘the annihila- 
tion of distance’ . . . has brought all the living higher religions, all over the World, 
into a much closer contact with one another than ever before.” 


This conquest makes very urgent the early deliverance of the higher religions 
from the last germ of parochialism, else their intimacy may enable it to trigger an 
earth-destroying epidemic. Obviously a crisis of such magnitude calls for the use 
of a powerful antibiotic. And that is precisely what Dr. Toynbee prescribes. As a 
matter of fact, it is so powerful I cannot help wondering if it would not kill the 
patient more quickly than the infection itself. 

But let nobody misapply this criticism of Toynbee’s cure to his diagnosis of 
mankind’s sickness. At this point he delves beneath all symptoms to the very heart 
of our common ailment. Even Reinhold Niebuhr would have to swallow hard at 
Toynbee’s declaration. Self-centeredness is thus a necessity of Life, but this necessity 
is also a sin. Self-centeredness is an intellectual error, because no living creature is 
in truth the centre of the universe; and it is also a moral error, because no living 
creature has a right to act as if it were the center of the universe. It has no right to 
treat its fellow-creatures, the universe, and God or Reality as if they existed simply 
in order to minister to one self-centered living creature’s demands. 
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So far, so good! If Toynbee stopped here, all would be well. But alas! he 
proceeds to get specific, and this is where he brings this reviewer to his feet in 
puzzled bewilderment. To condemn the tendency of a people to regard itself as 
God’s privileged children, is one thing, and I am all for the condemnation of their 
arrogance. But I can see no urgent reason why Deutero-Isaiah’s suffering servant 
could not vindicate his lofty mission without succumbing to self-centeredness. Nor 
can I quite see the logic of Toynbee’s insistence that the claim to any kind of unique- 
ness necessarily orients men “towards a center that lies in themselves and not in the 
God from whose fiat their uniqueness derives.” 


If it is a sin to be a mere individual, the sinner is not man but God. The really 
strange thing about Toynbee’s charge of sin to prophets with a consciousness of a 
special destiny is the fact that he himself never ceases to think and write like a 
prophet with a special destiny, that of winning men away from their parochialisms to 
a truly universal religion. 

The shrinkage of the globe has transformed the earth into a geographical 
neighborhood. This could prove beneficial, but only if this neighborhood becomes 
a brotherhood. And since only the higher religions have the wherewithal to effect 
this transmutation, man’s hope for tomorrow hinges on religion’s work today. How- 
ever, to the crucial question, can the higher religions meet this challenge? Toynbee’s 
answer can hardly be termed encouraging. And he equivocates for this reason: the 
“permanent and universal” in these religions (viz., acceptance of the fact that the 
goal of life is to seek communion with the Absolute Reality behind all phenomena) 
has been denatured through accommodation to the delimiting circumstances of space 
and time. Granted this assumption, “as the night the day,” religions must make 
haste and throw off all their “non-essential accretions.” These “sacrosanct .. . ex- 
pendibles” include local holy places (e.g., Nazareth and Jerusalem), rituals, tabus 
(e.g., “not to work on the Sabbath!”), the religious sanction of a particular social 
convention (e.g., monogamy for a Christian layman versus polygamy for a Muslim up 
to a limit of four wives”) the myths (many of Toynbee’s so-called “myths” have 
been called “folk tales” by the form critics), and theology. 

Interestingly enough, despite his earlier definition of religion’s task in the light 
of the “annihilation of distance,” Toynbee admits that this conquest has been al- 
together too recent to melt the different religions into a common heritage of the 
whole human family. In other words, according to Toynbee, two things appear 
clear: (1) only the early achievement of a truly universal religion can save men 
from mutual destruction; (2) men shall not for a long time to come, due to the recent 
“annihilation of distance,” achieve sufficient understanding of other civilizations to 
effect a truly universal religion. 

In numerous instances An Historian’s Approach to Religion calls our attention 
to the following really dangerous tendencies among adherents to the religions of 
Western origin: (1) to emphasize their local and temporary rather than their uni- 
versal and permanent features; (2) to press distinctive claims for what are neither 
their unique nor, what is worse, their essential elements; (3) to manifest a loftier 
regard for the glories of yesterday than the opportunities of tomorrow. 

Despite my very great sympathy with each of these criticisms, Toynbee’s ap- 
proach to religion raises some serious questions for this reviewer. (1) Granted the 
possibility of the early achievement of the kind of religion for which he pleads, can 
we concede its desirability? Many would question the capacity of so rootless a 
religion very long to produce moral and spiritual fruit. (2) Would not Toynbee’s 
disregard for particular times and places encourage the growth of a corresponding 
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contempt for the individual from whose experiences they derive their significance? 
(3) Do the “higher religions” really have to commit suicide to avoid homicide? 
Could they not vindicate their true character just as easily through the manifestation 
of genuine appreciation for the “non-essential accretions” of their neighbors’ re- 
ligions as in the deliberate reduction of all religions to their lowest common de- 
nominator? 

What Toynbee in An Historian’s Approach to Religion really seems to have in 
view is religion without a history—at any rate, in the realm of space and time! 


More on Heidegger and Bultman 
By R. Francis Johnson 


An ExistenTIAList THEOLOGY. By John Macquarrie. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955. xii, 252 pages. Glossary, indexes. $3.75. 


A DECADE AND MORE AGO 
there was anxiety in some quarters that Christian theology was headed toward a 
monolithic rigidity that would foreclose future discussion and creativity. Some of 
those not then won to the newer ways in theology were apprehensive that the triumph 
of such theology would impose a narrow, theological conformity upon the Christian 
community. There can be no doubt today, however, that the theological mill is still 
grinding and that there is new grist for the mill! Current studies in biblical theology 
and the interaction between existentialist philosophy and Christian theology have 
raised new questions and necessitated new discussion. The harried parish minister 
may consequently be inclined to feel that the only hope for keeping abreast of these 
developments is the predigested theology that everybody seems to be writing for the 
“intelligent layman.” Unfortunately, it is such simplified theology, tailor-made for 
clichés, that can lead to intellectual atrophy in the clergy and do more to silence 
genuine theological discussion than all of the conformist tendencies in the new 
orthodoxy. 

John Macquarrie’s An Existentialist Theology is no such soporific theology. Al- 
though it is constructed primarily upon an analysis of a major book each of Martin 
Heidegger, the philosopher, and of Rudolf Bultmann, the New Testament theologian, 
the dust jacket is correct in claiming that this is “much more than a book about 
books.” This is not a collection of tidbits for an intellectual tea party. The reader 
will have some hard thinking to do, especially if he is a newcomer to existentialist 
terminology. Existentialism has held traditional philosophical categories to be suit- 
able for describing what is extant in the world but unsuitable for describing what 
“exists,” that is, the distinctly human and personal. Consequently, Heidegger has 
coined a distinctive terminology of his own, and for the sake of precision Macquarrie 
often uses the original (frequently hyphenated) German of this terminology. Al- 
though Macquarrie is an uncommonly clear writer and very able at giving the sense 
of the German terms, their appearance in the text demands an alert and clear-headed 
reader. 

Macquarrie, who is lecturer on systematic theology at the University of Glasgow, 
proposes to test Bultmann’s claim that a philosophy of existence can assist in the 
prosecution of the task of Christian theology. There is a brief examination of the 
need for a pre-theological inquiry into the often unanalyzed ontological assumptions 
of theology (e. g., what is the meaning of the “is” in the query, “What is man?”). 
Next follows a demonstration of Bultmann’s method as applied specifically to the 
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Pauline concept of the “body” (soma). Bultmann, who acknowledges that he goes 
to Scripture seeking an answer to the question of human existence, develops the 
meaning of soma as an ontological concept that is basic to St. Paul’s thought with 
its primary concern for the question of human existence. “To be a body means that 
man does not exist as a bare discarnate ego—he is always in a world where possibili- 
ties confront him” (p. 41). “Body” does not imply substance or matter but a way 
of being. So understood St. Paul’s expectation of the resurrection of the body be- 
comes an intelligible and integral part of his whole theology, since the risen body 
will now not need to be interpreted as “a kind of ghostly replica of the natural body” 
but as “the Christian believer’s way of being in the world to come.” Macquarrie 
believes that Bultmann’s existential interpretation of soma is vindicated by the suc- 
cess which this New Testament theologian has in understanding St. Paul’s thought 
systematically on this basis. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a description of the key concepts used by 
Heidegger and Bultmann to portray, first, the inauthentic existence of man (without 
faith) and, second, the authentic (or faith-ful) existence of man. A discriminating 
and scrupulously fair account of each man’s analysis is given, showing how each 
describes authentic and inauthentic existence under some of such phenomena as 
these: anxiety, fallenness, care, death, conscience, grace, faith. In each case an at- 
tempt is made to see how Bultmann has been influenced by Heidegger and whether 
such influence clarifies or distorts the meaning of the New Testament. Some of these 
phenomenological descriptions of authentic and inauthentic existence virtually 
sparkle with perceptiveness and would reward any reader, even apart from his grasp 
of Heidegger’s philosophy or Bultmann’s theology as a whole. 

Macquarrie concludes that Bultmann is engaged in a legitimately Christian 
task when he attempts to use existentialist philosophy as a vehicle for articulating 
Christian faith and commending it to his contemporaries. But, of course, there is 
no necessary equation between a task legitimately undertaken and one successfully 
completed. And Macquarrie has his criticism of Bultmann at those points where he 
believes undue existentialist influence or remnants of an earlier liberal modernism 
have led Bultmann into error or imbalance. Bultmann’s tendency to understand 
love individualistically in neglect of the love of the brethren and of the life of the 
church is attributed to the strong currents of individualism in existentialist philoso- 
phy. His conviction that modern thought cannot find New Testament miracles in- 
telligible is seen as “the hangover of a somewhat old-fashioned liberal modern- 
ism . . . still obsessed with the pseudo-scientific view of a closed universe.” The 
existentialist approach to history as concerned primarily not with the past but with 
that which is repeatable and hence possible for man’s existence influences Bultmann’s 
treatment of the “mighty acts” of God in the New Testament. He is inclined, Mac- 
quarrie charges, to overlook the significance of their being “objective events in the 
world” because of his “existential-historical” concern with them as significant for 
“my existence.” Perhaps it is proper to assign primacy to this latter significance, 
but does this exhaust the significance of the mighty acts? Has Christian theology 
dealt adequately with the Cross, for example, when it deals only with the significance 
which the Cross has for my existence? Macquarrie asks if there is not a “residual 
truth in the myth (of the Cross) which cannot be translated into any existential 
form because it refers to something beyond existence” (p. 183). This quotation in- 
dicates the line that Macquarrie adopts in his discussion of the cause celebre, de- 
mythologization. While agreeing that the first-century world view must be “de- 
mythologized” (in a strict sense it cannot be called mythical), he argues that it is 
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impossible to tell the Christian story without myth; i.e., without “representation of 
the divine and other-worldly in human and this worldly terms” (p. 167). Even so 
simple a statement of the Christian message as that “God has sent his Son” involves 
language that speaks, not about the meaning of this activity for my existence, but 
about the divine activity itself in the this-worldly symbols of sending and sonship. 

The merit of this book is considerable. The author’s literary skill could well 
offer a model for theological writing. One might almost speak of the vivacity of 
the discussion in this book and consider it a fit partner for the exciting analysis of 
man in existentialist thought. But whether such a work is justifiably entitled An 
Existentialist Theology is another matter. A disparity is quite noticeable between 
the fresh, full treatment of the doctrine of man and the brief conventional formula- 
tions of the doctrine of God and of other areas of theological concern. This condi- 
tion may indeed result from the structure of the book as a comparison of Heidegger 
and Bultmann, but in such case a more modest statement of intention would have 
been preferable. 

A minor grammatical comment can serve to lament one of the signs of deteriora- 
tion in our use of the English language. The author’s imprecise use of “only,” often 
indiscriminately placed in the sentence without regard to what it qualified, is strange 
in such otherwise flawless writing. Yet in some sentences it does actually create at 
least momentary confusion (cf. p. 148). Of course, no one need be put off only by 
this! 
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Book Reviews 
The Christian Ministry 


Tue Ministry IN Historical PERsPEc- 
tives. Edited by H. Richard Niebuhr 
and Daniel D. Williams. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1956. xi, 331 
pages. Notes, index. $5.00. 

THe CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN THE AGE 
OF THE REFORMATION. By E. Harris 
Harbison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. xi, 177 pages. In- 
dex. $3.00. 

THE CORNERSTONE AND THE BUILDERS: 
Essays ON THE MINISTER AS CHURCH- 
MAN (Christian Foundation Lectures 
delivered in Emmanuel College, The 
University of Toronto). By W. B. 
Blakemore. College of Churches of 
Christ in Canada, Toronto, 1955. 
40 pages. 

Variety yet constancy, diversity yet 
underlying unity—such impressions 
crowd the mind of the thoughtful reader 
who contemplates the activities and the 
ideals of the Christian ministry 
through twenty centuries and around 
the world. 

Such multifarious and variegated ex- 
amples of the ministerial calling pass 
in review that one sees at first only the 
differences. These are dramatic and 
inescapable: the ecstatic prophet of 
the first century, the anxious martyr- 
bishop of the second, the patient and 
dedicated translator (Jerome) in his 
scholar’s cave, the lord pope dominat- 
ing an imperial church, the medieval 
ascetic indulging spiritual pride as he 
counts his ribs, the priest elevating the 
host, the friar-preacher titillating the 
crowd with a story more amusing than 
edifying, John Colet sitting before his 
fireplace himself aglow as he expounds 
the epistles of Paul to a single listener, 
Calvin turning with troubled consci- 
ence from the clamorous practical con- 


cerns of the Reformation to his study, 
the lone circuit-rider on the American 
frontier, the social gospeler in his in- 
stitutional church, the pastoral coun- 
selor, the typical contemporary church- 
man preoccupied with manifold details 
of administration. 


In the face of such a company, 
crowded with many more types yet un- 
mentioned, one is inclined to interpret 
the ministry purely in terms of func- 
tion and adaptation, to maintain that 
the champions of any particular con- 
cept of ecclesiastical “order” are ad- 
vocating some ethereal Platonic idea of 
the ministry rather than any actual 
historical constant. Certainly it is 
chastening for any churchman who re- 
gards his own conception and practice 
of the ministry as normative or even 
normal to consider the dazzling differ- 
ences in the nature of the office through 
the centuries. He will find unbeliev- 
able variety, devastating diversity. 

Yet there is constancy, too, in the 
continuing recognition by the church 
that it must call forth godly, disciplin- 
ed, and prepared men to lead in its cor- 
porate worship and to proclaim its gos- 
pel; constancy, for all their unworthi- 
ness in the devotion of these hosts of 
ministers to a task of which no one of 
them was worthy and which none of 
them could fully perform. And there 
is unity as well. It is not the creation 
of the ministers, but the gift of him 
who called them all. Thus whether 
one considers St. Augustine in his pul- 
pit at Hippo or a Puritan lecturer in 
his conventicle or a twentieth century 
chaplain conducting service in the 
combat zone, one discerns among all 
these men an unmistakable unity, the 
oneness of those to whom this grace 
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was given, to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

Such unity constitutes at least one 
of the presuppositions of the book edit- 
ed by H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel 
D. Williams. The second major publi- 
cation to issue from the much-discussed 
“Survey of Theological Education in 
the United States and Canada,” The 
Ministry in Historical Perspectives rep- 
resents an essential phase of the study. 
“In the effort to appraise the present 
needs of the church and its ministry, 
and to understand what new demands 
are made today upon theological edu- 
cation, our attention was inevitably 
drawn toward a review of what the min- 
istry has been, the forces which have 
shaped its forms and practice” (p. 
vii). 

With precision and authority John 
Knox discusses “The Ministry in the 
Primitive Church,” dealing with func- 
tions and with offices as they changed 
during the first century. George Hunt- 
ston Williams continues the story from 
the second through the middle of the 
fifth century, picking his way bravely 
through disputed territory where land- 
marks are few and far between. Knox 
moves carefully from one decade to an- 
other; Williams must be content to dis- 
tinguish the generations. Then in the 
chapter on the medieval ministry, Ro- 
land H. Bainton plays hopscotch over 
the centuries. One may question the 
editorial assumption that even the Mid- 
dle Ages were so static as to justify 
compressing a thousand years into 28 
pages. Professor Bainton’s contribu- 
tion, in comparison with the other 
chapters, illustrates the difficulty of 
the historian’s art: the chapter is the 
most attractively written in the whole 
book, yet (for the vast middle period) 
appears to be the farthest from pri- 
mary sources. 

Wilhelm Pauck admirably demon- 
strates the effect of the Reformation in 
transforming the nature of the late 


medieval ministry. Edward R. Hardy, 
Jr., in “Priestly Ministries in the Mod- 
ern Church,” reveals an ethos of voca- 
tion almost unknown and unfathomable 
in American Protestantism. Winthrop 
S. Hudson deals with the Puritan period 
and Sidney E. Mead contributes a 
stirring chapter on the emergence of 
the evangelical ministry in America (to 
1850). Robert Michaelson traces the 
transition to the present. 


Has any symposium ever achieved 
coherence and consistent movement? 
In this case the attempt was made; 
each author refers at least to the pre- 
ceding chapter. But real unity is not 
achieved. Had the editors been bold 
enough to write an extensive conclu- 
sion, the value of the work would have 
been enhanced many fold. As it is, the 
reader emerges with a number of scat- 
tered impressions. The book is also 
tedious reading, for the most part. 
Such a work as this ought to be 
thoughtful and accurate, as it is; it 
ought also to be more inspiring than it 
is. Nevertheless, it is a profitable book, 
which the journeyman pastor ought to 
read. Here is the tradition in which 
he stands. And here, recurring cen- 
tury after century, are the problems he 
faces today. Whether in the first cen- 
tury or the fourth or the seventeenth 
or the twentieth, the minister has been 
assailed by countless demands upon his 
time and abilities; so that only full 
commitment to his task and dependence 
on power not his own have enabled 
him to fulfill it with grace. The con- 
temporary parson may be sustained by 
the realization that the great ministers 
of the past were sustained under diffi- 
culties and pressures no less oppres- 
sive than his own. 


Professor Harbison’s book is a 
gem. Here is historical writing at its 
best—authoritative, scholarly, sympa- 
thetic, dramatic, relevant. The author 
is professor of history at Princeton 
University. Invited to give a series of 
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five lectures before an assembly of 
ministers at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, he was granted a semester’s leave 
of absence to prepare them; The Chris- 
tian Scholar in the Age of the Reforma- 
tion is the delightful result. 


The theme is scholarship as a Chris- 
tian calling. Harbison treats it, not 
abstractly, but particularly, in the 
lives of notable Christian scholars. In 
the opening chapter he presents the ten- 
sion between the life of learning, soli- 
tude, receptivity to new truth, and to 
secular or even pagan wisdom on the 
one hand; and salvation, ministry, and 
the demands of the church on the other. 
He presents the tension as experienced 
in the lives of Jerome, Augustine, Abe- 
lard, and Aquinas. A second chapter 
continues the problem in the period of 
the Renaissance with fine cameo-like 
portraits of Petrarch, Valla, Pico della 
Mirandola, and John Colet. To many 
a contemporary minister these are un- 
known names, but Harbison suggests 
the depth of our indebtedness to them. 
Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin each re- 
ceives a full chapter. That on Erasmus 
is particularly useful in correcting mis- 
impressions; though not of a reform- 
ing nature, he is presented as a scholar 
with a true sense of Christian vocation. 
The three final chapters are particu- 
larly illuminating in tracing the in- 
fluence of various contemporaries up- 
on one another. £.g., in the midst of 
a course of lectures on Romans, Luther 
switched to Erasmus’ text of the Greek 
New Testament as soon as it became 


available to him (p. 103). 


Harbison summarizes the function of 
the Christian scholar as_ three-fold: 
“(1) to restudy the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition itself, (2) to relate the tradi- 
tion to the surrounding secular culture 
and its tradition ..., and (3) to recon- 
cile faith and science in the broadest 
sense of the word” (p. 5). As he ob- 
serves the great minds of the church 
from this particular vantage-point, he 


treats each of them with freshness and 
relevance. The conclusion is superb 
generalization, with much food for 
thought. “An educated ministry in any 
age is never any stronger than its few 
real scholars and seminal minds” (p. 
169). Protestantism is “a movement 
originated by scholars and _intellec- 
tuals” (ibid.). 

The closing paragraphs constitute a 
plea for a true community of scholar- 
ship, both theological and secular, 
such as prevailed in the universities of 
the Reformation era. The intellectual 
isolation of the seminary from the uni- 
versity imperils both the church and 
society in general. “The danger of fi- 
nal separation between sacred and secu- 
lar learning can only be avoided if 
more men and women in both semi- 
naries and universities acquire the vi- 
sion of scholarship as a calling worthy 
of a Christian, and of Christianity as 
a commitment worthy of a scholar” (p. 
172). 

Dean Blakemore’s three lectures deal 
more particularly with the contempo- 
rary ministry, but in a historical set- 
ting. Here is a plea for a churchman- 
ship analogous to statesmanship at its 
best. The administrative role of the 
pastor is not only provided with a the- 
ological rationale which it all too often 
lacks, but it is also given spiritual di- 
mension, ecumenical significance, and 
a dignity of purpose. The concluding 
chapter sets forth a doctrine of the min- 
istry with particular reference to the 
“free churches” which have spoken 
most sweepingly (and, Dean Blake- 
more thinks, sometimes irresponsibly) 
of the priesthood of all believers. Es- 
pecially provocative is the author’s con- 
tention that these churches have in prac- 
tice confined the ministry to the profes- 
sional pastor. Elders and deacons are 
no longer considered ministers; pas- 
tors who leave the local pulpit to go in- 
to the general work of the denomina- 
tion lose their ministerial character 
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and become “secular” workers. 


Limitations of space prevent more 
adequate discussion of this suggestive 
and significant booklet. In a day when 
so many ministers are frustrated by the 
increasing demands of administrative 
duties and by an assumption that such 
tasks are unworthy of their abilities 
and of the best traditions of the minis- 
try, Dean Blakemore has spoken a time- 
ly and discerning word. 

RonaLp E. OsBorn 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Harry EMER- 
son Fosp1ckK—THE Livinc oF THESE 
Days. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1956. ix, 324 pages. Index. 
$4.00. 


With characteristic comprehensive- 
ness and simplicity Harry Emerson 
Fosdick tells the story of his life, and 
it is far, far more than his own per- 
sonal story. It is the story of the main 
currents of American religious life and 
thought from the turn of the century to 
mid-century. It is difficult for us now 
to realize or understand what a contro- 
versial figure Fosdick was in the mid- 
twenties when the fundamentalist-mod- 
ernist strife rent the American Protes- 
tant world asunder. As the foremost 
“modernist” Fosdick was revered by 
thousands and despised and maligned 
by thousands more. The heritage of 
hatred from the fundamentalist side is 
still in the air we breathe. Only re- 
cently, when I asked one of my stu- 
dents in homiletics to read Fosdick’s 
1928 magazine article, “What is the 
Matter with Preaching,” he wrote a re- 
port showing that he had been taught 
to hate Fosdick from his childhood— 
without ever knowing what Fosdick had 
really stood for. 

In more recent years it has been the 
fashion in some circles to discount Fos- 
dick’s liberalism as passé; these former 
liberals who attack him do so upon a 
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position which he himself no longer 
occupies, for Fosdick did not stand 
still. The concern that threw him in- 
to the religious spotlight of the world 
was the conflict between religion and 
science—no mere academic battle thir- 
ty and forty years ago. Fosdick was 
the most courageous and the clearest 
voice of “the free and open mind” 
which saw that God’s truth is one and 
that it must be grasped in some kind of 
unity. But as that battle was won and 
other concerns loomed on the horizon, 
Fosdick changed his focus of interest. 
His liberalism broadened and deepen- 
ed, so that he became the most discern- 
ing critic of his own lesser followers, 
and even preached from the pulpit of 
the famous Riverside Church in New 
York City a clarion call to go “beyond 
modernism.” 

A few quotations will suffice to 
clinch the point: 


We won our battle. It was one of the 
most necessary theological battles ever 
fought. The neo-orthodox today may 
condemn liberalism as they will; they 
are nevertheless its pensioners and 
would not be here at all had not 
liberalism waged and won for them its 
indispensable campaign. We could be 
Christian without being deaf, dumb 
and blind in the face of modern knowl- 
edge. All truth, we said, is God’s truth, 
and Christian theology can take it in, 
rejoice in it, and incorporate it into 
the understanding of the gospel [p. 
245]. 


So much for the positive gains. What 
about the dangers? Fosdick saw them 
clearer than most of his followers: 


A peril, however, was inherent in our 
endeavor, which liberalism as a whole 
was neither wise enough to foresee nor 
Christian enough to forestall. We were 
adjusting Christian thought to a secular 
culture. Unaware of the consequences, 
we made the secular culture paramount 
and standard. Was this or that factor 
in Christian thinking in harmony with 
the new science?—that was the test. 
The center of gravity was not in the 
gospel but in the prevalent intellectual 
concepts of our time. We surrendered 
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our independent standing ground and 
became a movement of adaptation and 
accommodation [p. 245]. 


Once started, it is difficult not to 
quote at length from the book, for Fos- 
dick was ready for the emerging, new 


task: 


We must go beyond modernism, and 
in that new enterprise the watchword 
will be not, “Accommodate yourself to 
the prevailing culture,” but “Stand out 
from it and challenge it.” For this 
inescapable fact, which again and again 
in history has called modernism to its 
senses, we face: We cannot harmonize 
Christ with modern culture. What 
Christ does to modern culture is to 
challenge it [p. 246]. 


Nevertheless, Fosdick has little pa- 
tience with that dogmatic reaction 
which is as blind in the new found 
loyalties of neo-orthodoxy as funda- 
mentalism used to be in its old loyal- 
ties. Here is a revealing passage: 


So the inevitable happened and a 
theological revolt swept in. 

Some of the consequences I wit- 
nessed during my final years as a semi- 
nary professor, listening to student 
sermons at Union. I learned to dis- 
tinguish at once, without asking per- 
sonal questions, between students who 
had come into their neo-orthodoxy 
through liberalism—as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr did—and those who had taken 
their first plunge into theology under 
neo-orthodox auspices. The men with 
liberal backgrounds often presented 
valuable emphasis and insights, gained 
from neo-orthodoxy, with such force 
and effectiveness as made me grateful. 
They were not accommodating the 
Christian gospel to anything; they were 
taking their stand on the Christian 
gospel and challenging the world. But 
the men who had never known theology 
until they learned it first in neo-ortho- 
doxy! In a few cases especially I never 
had heard at Union such homilitical 
arrogance, such take-it-or-leave-it as- 
sumptions of theological finality, such 
cancellation of the life and words of 
the historic Jesus by the substitution of 
a dogmatic Christ [p. 247]. 


The above quotations are all taken 
from the chapter on “Winds of Doc- 


trine” which shows how Fosdick’s 
thought has marched and how it keeps 
abreast of the time. In this same chap- 
ter he goes on to indicate his own debt 
to the new orthodoxy and to point some 
of the directions for the future. 

It is more than a little interesting to 
see how Fosdick wandered innocently 
into the religious spot-light of America 
as the supply preacher of a church in 
a denomination other than his own; 
how he became the center of contro- 
versy while seeking light and peace. 

Fosdick has been called—I think 
justly—America’s greatest preacher in 
the twentieth century, perhaps in any 
century. Nevertheless, hear him as he 
places pastoral counseling above 
preaching: 

I am commonly thought of as a 
preacher, but I should not put preach- 
ing central in my ministry. Personal 
counseling has been central. My 
preaching at its best has itself been per- 
sonal counseling on a group scale. Of 
all the rewards of my work I prize 
nothing so much as the remembrance 
of miracles I have witnessed as the 
result of Christian truth brought to bear 
privately on individuals [p. 215]. 

No better picture of Fosdick’s spirit 
can be found than that which is im- 
plied in the title of his last chapter: 
“Ideas that Have Used Me.” He has 
been just that—a servant of great ideas. 
And no one will read this book without 
being stimulated mentally and spiritu- 
ally to his own best. It is “must read- 
ing” for any who wants to be an intel- 
ligent Christian in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

The title of this autobiography is 
taken from one phrase in Fosdick’s 
hymn, “God of Grace and God of 
Glory,” which the church will, no 
doubt, go on singing for generations to 
come. Few words better describe the 
present—and the eternal—task of the 
church. 

Dwicut E. STEVENSON 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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THE New TESTAMENT CONCEPT OF THE 
Ministry. By William J. Moore. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956. 
112 pages. 

THe NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINIs- 
TRY. By Myron C. Cole. The Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis, 1956. 48 pages. 

In Att Tunes. By George V. Moore. 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
1956. 48 pages. 


Two important distinctions drawn by 
William J. Moore are helpful in under- 
standing both the New Testament con- 
ception of the ministry and the role of 
the minister in the present day church. 
One of the chapters of his book is en- 
titled “Ministry and the ‘Ministry.’” 
When the New Testament speaks of a 
ministry it refers not to the official 
leadership of the church but “the hum- 
ble, faithful service rendered by Jesus 
Christ as the devoted Servant of the 
Lord and by those who follow in his 
steps.” As Christians who enter the 
redeemed community render service to 
God and their fellow men they per- 
form the ministry of the church. 


The other distinction is between a 
general ministry or service of the 
church and the ministry of the word. 
“Among the ministries performed by 
Christians in their ministry as servants 
of God is the “ministry of the Word,” 
the work of communicating the Word 
of God through proclaiming the gospel 
and through teaching.” In New Testa- 
ment times the central mission of the 
church was the proclamation of the 
kerygma, the saving gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The author believes that following 
the New Testament period both the 
ministry and the “ministry” of the 
church were perverted as the church 
became concerned primarily with order 
and came under the monarchical rule 
of the bishops. The last chapter of the 
book describes the ministry and the 


“ministry” in the modern church. Al- 
though the modern minister has both 
priestly and prophetic functions, his 
primary task is that of the ministry of 
the Word. When he fulfills his calling 
he serves to communicate the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ to men of 
his day. 

This is an important and helpful 
book. It is well written and document- 
ed. It presents clearly one conception 
of the ministry in the church today. 
On some matters one may be disposed 
to take issue with the author. For ex- 
ample, I found his discussion of the 
authority or inspiration of the Bible 
too limited to be helpful and quite in- 
adequate. He declared it to be author- 
itative simply because it is the best his- 
torical source available to us. Again 
it seems to me that he ignored an es- 
sential aspect of the calling of the min- 
istry, the personal encounter with Je- 
sus Christ. He makes the case that the 
minister draws from the recorded word 
of the Bible without mention of any 
kind of experience of the risen Christ. 
He cites the apostle Paul who wrote to 
the Corinthians that he delivered to 
them “what I also received” (1 Cor. 
15:3); he fails to note that in the same 
passage Paul affirms that Christ also 
had appeared to him. 

All in all however this is an excel- 
lent book and will serve to deepen the 
understanding of the church of its min- 
istry and its “ministry.” 

The other two books are of more 
limited scope. Both of them describe 
the role of the minister in the church 
of today. George Moore, who is pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology at the Col- 
lege of the Bible, writes in part from 
the perspective of the layman, for he 
bases his description of the role of the 
minister on conversations which he has 
had with numerous official boards, pul- 
pit committees, etc. He finds that lay- 
men have high expectations indeed as 


1. The first four chapters of this book appeared in Encounter, Vol. XVII (1956), pp. 355-393. 
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they look to their minister as man of 
God, preacher, prophet, pastor, coun- 
selor, administrator, leader in worship, 
educator. 

Mr. Cole writes with the understand- 
ing of an effective minister. This book 
is based on lectures which he gave at 
the College of the Bible last spring, 
written in popular style. He covers a 
wide range of topics in brief compass, 
describing the role of the minister as 
servant of the church, the call of the 
minister, the world revolution, the ecu- 
menical movement. The last two chap- 
ters describe in practical ways how the 
minister can work effectively in the life 
of the local church. Obviously in 48 
pages he cannot dig deeply into any of 
these matters. 

Harry Baker ADAMS 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 


PsycHoLocy AND WorsuHip. By R. S. 
Lee. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. 110 pages. $3.75. 


“The essential meaning of religion 
. is to become God. . . . To be- 
come God is to incarnate Him in our 
persons . . . so that we are exempli- 
fications of His nature and manifesta- 
tions of His glory. This is the transmu- 
tation of the raw material of our being 
which finally makes us wholly per- 
sons” (p. 75) and fully matured per- 
sonalities. With such a goal in view, 
the author charts the road for its attain- 
ment in a series of six chapters. They 
were delivered as the Burroughs Mem- 
orial Lectures in the University of 
Leeds. 

He early analyzes the process of the 
maturation of an individual personal- 
ity. Using Freudian concepts, slightly 
modified to admit objective Reality 
(deity), he develops the place and 
function of religion in the psychologi- 
cal growth of the child. Achieving ma- 
turity procedes by the double process 
of one’s “becoming integrated to his 


environment without losing his indi- 
viduality” (p. 27), and also of “the 
proper integration of man’s instinctive 
impulses and his reason” (p. 28). 


During the child’s first five years 
the pattern of personality is laid down. 
Normal development procedes from a 
wholesome resolving of the Oedipus 
complex state. In the process the “id” 
(basic instinctive desires of the natural 
self) responds to the “ego” (the work- 
ing self which deals with facts) by us- 
ing the ego’s accumulating knowledge 
in intelligent and attainable forms for 
expressing the instinctive impulses 
rather than in primitive and impossible 
expressions. However, these expres- 
sions must meet the approval of the 
child’s contemporary environment, 
since he lives in a world of custom, 
norms, and laws, and so the “super- 
ego” (whose sanction is “oughtness”) 
acts as a scrutinizing censor over the 
wishes which rise from the id and pass 
on to the ego. While the super-ego 
factor is largely a negative and prohibi- 
tive one, the “ego-ideal” (the ideal of 
the self, which is what the self wishes 
to be) is positive, seeking ideal conduct 
by aiming at, and promising, the ap- 
proval of that conduct by the super-ego. 

Since these two forces operate in 
the same personality, reconciliation is 
needed between them. It is at this point 
of “changing the matter-of-fact self or 
ego into what it is required to be by 
the ego-ideal” (p. 37) that worship is 
particularly concerned. 

Worship arises out of aspiration and 
is one of the basic needs of personality, 
“carrying within it the aspiration of 
many instincts” (p. 26), and in its 
fully “developed form is the total ac- 
tivity of the whole person” (p. 14). As 
one matures, his instincts weave to- 
gether into one personality and “in 
worship it is the whole personality that 
seeks in God the meaning of all things 
and the fulfilment of itself.” In wor- 
ship the entire personality responds “to 
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the God whom it has come to recognize 
as the ultimate and final satisfaction of 
his deepest aspirations.” Worship, then, 
supremely effects personality’s “inte- 
gration to the environment” (p. 26). 

By worship the author means the at- 
titude and experience of the worshiper 
more than the acts and forms of public 
or private devotion by which such an 
experience is induced or expressed. He 
thinks that worship, if it is not to be 
naive and infantile or merely a mouth- 
ing of rituals, must transcend any emo- 
tional experience and engage the intel- 
lect in serious and continued medita- 
tion and critical and reasoned reflec- 
tion, characterized “by thought as well 
as desire” (p. 72). 

Taking issue with Freud’s idea of 
God as merely the infantile projection 
of a protecting parent relieving the 
worshiper of mature responsibility, Lee 
thinks of God as “the creator and 
sustainer of the universe, the ground 
of all that is, of all that happens,” im- 
pressing upon both the physical world 
and upon man’s personality “the 
marks” of their “creator” (p. 26). But 
he also thinks of God as a God who 
“bids us lose our lives and become sons 
of God, following in the footsteps of 
His only begotten Son; who offers us 
the strength to face hardship and suffer- 
ing, not release from it; who declares 
that the highest calling in life is to be a 
servant of others” (p. 66). 


The two concluding chapters treat 
of prayer and the Holy Communion in 
the framework of his thesis. True 
prayer, which is self-giving rather than 
self-seeking, “is the activity of the 
whole personality” (p. 94), and the 
service of Holy Communion, “the high- 
est act of Christian worship” (p. 95), 
is psychologically and religiously “the 
eating of God,” “reconciliation with the 
Father,” “self-oblation” (p. 95), and 
sacramentally incarnating Christ, be- 
coming His body, “bearing the real 
presence of Christ” (idem), a perfect 
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resumé of the “whole body of our wor- 
ship” (p. 110). 

While the little book will be profit- 
able reading for anyone with even an 
elementary acquaintance with psychol- 
ogy, it will be most useful, in this re- 
viewer's judgment, as an aid to stu- 
dents being introduced to the principles 
of depth psychology and troubled by 
the typical Freudian’s agnostic attitude 
toward God. It will give them a sym- 
pathetic and yet scholarly appreciation 
of the necessity and relevance of re- 
ligion to maturing personalities. In 
fact the treatise deals more with the 
basic place of religion in the growth 
of persons than with worship as such. 
In this respect the book could well be 
supplemented by another of the Philo- 
sophical Library’s recent issues, The 
Nature of Christian Worship by J. Alan 
Kay (1954). 

R. S. Lee, the author, is vicar of the 
University Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, in Oxford, and chaplain of 
Nuffield College. He is author also of 
Freud and Christianity. 

G. Epwin OsBorn 
Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 


THe Minister’s ConsuLTaTIon CLINIC. 
Edited by Simon Doniger. Channel 
Press, Great Neck, New York, 1956. 
316 pages. $3.95. 

UDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING THE 
Atconotic. By Howard J. Cline- 
bell, Jr. Abingdon Press, New York, 
1956. 252 pages. $3.75. 


The literature on pastoral work con- 
tinues to grow, at times faster than one 
can keep up with it. Here are two 
books, quite different but both very 
practical. 

The readers of the journal, Pastoral 
Psychology, will recognize the contents 
of The Minister’s Consultation Clinic 
as material that first appeared in the 
“Consultation Clinic” section of that 
magazine. This is a regular feature 
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which consists of questions on all 
phases of pastoral work, asked by min- 
isters and then submitted to a board of 
experts and specialists. These are men 
chosen because they are recognized as 
authorities in some particular field. 
Some are pastors, some theologians, 
professors of pastoral psychology, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, physicians and 
social scientists. Usually two or three 
men answer each question, to provide 
different points of view. 

The men who provide the answers 
include some of the best known names 
in the various fields; teachers of pas- 
toral care, such as Russell Dicks and 
Wayne Oates, ministers such as Roy 
Burkhart and chaplains such as Anton 
Boisen, psychiatrists such as Erich 
Fromm and the Menningers, psycholo- 
gists like Rollo May and Luther Wood- 
ward—95 different contributors in all. 


Various questions are asked: How to 
set up a counseling program? How to 
find time for counseling? How to re- 
fer? How to recognize and counsel the 
neurotic? What are the relationships 
of theology and counseling? What 
about faith healing? How can a rural 
pastor improve his work? How can 
lay volunteers be utilized? How to 
counse! with an alcoholic? How do 
you minister to the aged? These and 
many other questions are grouped un- 
der four major headings: 


I Pastoral Psychology in Action 
II Pastoral Psychology—Basic 
Principles 
III Pastoral Psychology in the Total 
Ministry 
IV Specific Counseling Problems 
With so many different contributors 
the answers vary a great deal in style, 
effectiveness, and point of view. Of 
necessity all answers must be very 
brief. Because of its nature the em- 
phasis is on the practical. It makes no 
attempt to present a systematic study 
of pastoral psychology, but at the same 
time does give a good over-all picture 


of the field as seen through the eyes of 
many men, not only in the ministry, 
but also in the other professions with 
which the minister works. 
Understanding and Counseling the 
Alcoholic deals with one specific phase 
of pastoral work—one of its most baf- 
fling and perplexing areas. We might 
add that it is also baffling and perplex- 
ing to other professions as well. Any 
help that can be received is welcome. 
This is one of the most comprehensive 


books that is available thus far. 


The entire study is divided into three 
parts. In the first the author discusses 
the nature and causes of alcoholism, in 
the second some different religious ap- 
proaches to alcoholism, and in the 
third he applies both to the work of the 
pastor. An alcoholic is defined as one 
“whose drinking interferes frequently 
or continuously with any of his im- 
portant life adjustments and _inter- 
personal relationships” (p. 17). The 
causes are exceedingly multiple and 
complex; in fact, he makes it clear that 
in many respects no one really knows, 
in a final sense, what the causes are. 
He points out how alcohol serves as a 
neurotic “solution” to a man’s inner 
problems. In other words, he “is not 
sick because he drinks, but drinks be- 
cause he is sick.” There are also many 
other factors that contribute to alcohol- 
ism, such as, man’s biochemical nature 
and our cultural attitudes, etc. 

The big question in most minds is, 
what can be done to help? Clinebell 
discusses with real discernment the con- 
tribution of such approaches as those 
of the revival mission and the Salva- 
tion Army, pointing out both their 
weaknesses and their strength. He in- 
cludes a chapter on the “Emmanuel 
Movement” an attempt, and in many 
cases a very successful one, to combine 
religion and psychotherapy. We were 
disappointed that he stopped this chap- 
ter when he did. We would see the 
Emmanuel Movement, which is no 
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longer in existence, as a part of the 
whole pastoral psychology movement 
and we wish he had carried his discus- 
sion on down to the present day with 
an evaluation of others who have com- 
bined religion and psychotherapy. 


Alcoholics Anonymous he considers 
our greatest resource and most valu- 
able source of referral. He includes 
the Alcoholics Anonymous as one of 
the religious resources. Some mem- 
bers of the Alcoholics Anonymous 
might prefer not to be listed as a re- 
ligious resource; however, we would 
agree with the author, for though it is 
non-theological, it is essentially reli- 
gious in nature and purpose. 

He feels that religion offers genuine 
answers to the alcoholic’s pseudo an- 
swers. Through real religion one feels 
“accepted” by God and therefore can 
accept himself, gain self-forgiveness, 
unity, and an acceptance of the larger 
life. He feels the pastor’s chief func- 
tion is one of referral to Alcoholics 
Anonymous, a physician, or a psychi- 
atrist, but then of working with these 
others as a member of a team. He 
feels if the pastor is to attempt to work 
with alcoholics, he must have an under- 
standing of the psychological attri- 
butes of alcoholism so that he can in- 
terpret the alcoholic to himself and to 
his family, and he must also under- 
stand the principles of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

He also includes chapters on such 
subjects as “The Ethical Problem in 
Alcoholism,” “Helping the Family of 
the Alcoholic,” and “The Prevention 
of Alcoholism.” These are difficult 
subjects. He does not claim to have all 
of the answers, but in a very helpful 
way presents the findings that are avail- 
able thus far of the various approaches 
of psychology, medicine, the Yale 
Studies in alcohol, and Alcoholics 
Anonymous. This is a very valuable 
book for the pastor. It presents an ex- 
cellent summary of the findings of the 


different groups that have studied the 
problem. It will prevent the pastor 
from making mistakes and makes him 
aware of the resources that are avail- 
able. 

CuHarLes F. Kemp 
First Christian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Famity Cases 1n Court. By Maxine 
Boord Virtue. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina, 
1956. xxxii, 290 pages. Appen- 
dices, index, table.’ $4.00. 


Many attempts have been made, over 
a long period of time, to improve the 
divorce laws of the land. Most of these 
have failed because “they started out 
with the traditional premise that di- 
vorce is the reward for innocence and 
punishment for guilt; . . . that the de- 
fenses must be established in the ordi- 
nary manner, in a traditional adver- 
sary proceeding, in a conventional trial 
court.” 

In 1951 the Interprofessional Com- 
mission of the American Bar Associa- 
tion approved for study three assump- 
tions of a new premise: “1. Basing di- 
vorce on guilt and punishment has 
proved harmful to family stability. 
2. The use of adversary procedures in 
divorce cases should be displaced. 
3. The approach to the subject of di- 
vorce should be therapeutic with the 
interest of the family as the motivat- 
ing factor.” The idea was that studies 
of the existing situation would provide 
a basis upon which a long range re- 
form program could be based. The 
studies in Family Cases in Court were 
made, then, “to provide a basis of facts 
concerning procedures in use by judges 
who handle divorce and related cases 
in courts representing a variety of 
structural and administrative patterns.” 
The studies included courts in San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Indianapolis, 
Family Courts in Ohio and Milwaukee, 
and comparative data from Michigan 
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courts. 

Although the author held the studies 
to the original purpose of providing a 
factual basis for working toward a so- 
lution, rather than presenting a solu- 
tion, Chapter XIII on “Problems and 
Possible Solutions” is an excellent and 
positive presentation of possibilities. 

It might be supposed that the book 
is filled with charts, graphs and fig- 
ures, considering the nature of the 
study. Such is not the case. It is a 
readable book with the ability and con- 
cern of the author evident throughout. 
It is a disturbing revelation of frag- 
mentation within the courts, of lack of 
coordination between public agencies 
dealing with the family in trouble, of 
inadequate physical facilities and, 
worst of all, the operation of the “ad- 
versary” premise. The reader begins 
to understand the damage done to 
adults, whose lives are already more 
or less seriously twisted. And, even 
more serious, is the effect on children. 


The picture is not all black. With 
remarkable frequency there emerges 
evidence of concern on the part of 
judges. Some are revealed as doing 
pioneer work within the framework of 
the existing situation. Most are deep- 
ly interested in a reform of the legal 
system in order to deal more effective- 
ly with families whose problems take 
them to court. 

This book should prove of value to 
all those in the legal fraternity who 
have a genuine interest in the family in 
trouble; the studies were made espe- 
cially for them. But every citizen who 
has a mature interest in what is going 
on in society as it effects the family 
should be aware of these findings. Cer- 
tainly the minister, with his role in 
marriage counseling as well as in help- 
ing to shape public opinion, will wel- 
come this new material. 

DoyLe MULLEN 
Federated Church 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


SERMONS ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
Lire. Edited by John Charles Wynn. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1956. 
173 pages. $2.75. 


These sermons say about what you 
would expect them to say: that mar- 
riage and the family are here to stay; 
that a Christian marriage is a rare 
achievement which comes only with 
considerable discipline, prayer and 
hard work; that the problems which 
assault marriage and a happy home are 
numerous, constant and hazardous; and 
that the resources of the Christian faith 
can be redemptive if known and used. 

Actually, of course, no book can be 
so simply reviewed—and especially one 
which has sixteen different contribu- 
tors, some of them with famous “homi- 
letical’ ’names like Buttrick, Luccock 
(the younger), Werner, and Pike. The 
jacket boasts that these are the best of 
nearly 400 such sermons submitted to 
a special committee of the Joint De- 
partment of Family Life in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and com- 
piled by John Charles Wynn, with an 
introduction by Richard E. Lentz. 

Three Disciple ministers contributed 
sermons to this book—which we would 
like to interpret modestly as suggest- 
ing the generally high quality of Dis- 
ciple preaching! However unwarrant- 
ed that generalization might be, we can 
speak appreciatively of these three who 
were among the best of 400! So far as 
I know Robert Burns of Atlanta’s 
Peachtree Christian Church has not 
published a book, but my files bulge 
with mimeographed sermons which he 
used to send to his brethren. Perhaps 
he continues this, although I am no 
longer on his mailing list. In writing 
here on “You Shall Not Commit Adul- 
tery” he addresses himself to an old 
and continuing human encounter, and 
does so sensitively and reasonably. 
Harold Lunger has published at least 
two books that I know about, and 
preached this sermon “Portrait of a 
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Mother” while still pastor at Tucson. 
Jack Sanders is pastor at Alva, Okla- 
homa, and his sermon “When the Bot- 
tom Drops Out” is a result of intense 
personal sorrow and struggle, reflect- 
ing the genuine faith of this able pas- 
tor and his wife. 

The most unique sermon is one by 
W. Norman Pittinger who writes about 
his bachelorhood in suggesting that 
“The Unmarried Have A Vocation.” 
This will be good news to many a spin- 
ster who has never been able to be 
philosophic about her unmerited pre- 
dicament. Perhaps in this connection 
it might be worth mentioning, that 
there is no serious consideration given 
to the problem of the gay or tragic di- 
vorcee—of whom there are some in our 
churches; or of second marriages, 
which not even ministers have always 
avoided. 

Ray W. WALLACE 

University Park Christian Church 
Indianapolis 


TowarRD A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM. 
By Julian N. Hartt. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1955. 123 pages. 
Index. $2.00. 

EVANGELISM THROUGH THE LOCAL 
CuurcH. By Roy H. Short. Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1956. 126 
pages. $2.00. 


Theological content versus tech- 
niques! Julian N. Hartt is convinced 
that a well-grounded and properly mo- 
tivated evangelistic outlook is far more 
essential than an array of popular 
“proven evangelistic methods” if the 
church would keep the charge commit- 
ted to Christians in the Great Commis- 
sion. This is the fundamental thesis 
which he develops in chapters drawn 
from the basic tenets of the Christian 
faith. 

Beginning at the point of God’s ini- 
tial response to the “tragic human situ- 
ation” in love as actualized in Jesus 
Christ, he develops the various aspects 
of a comprehensive theology in the 
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light of the Great Commission: God’s 
love, the Holy Spirit, God in Christ, 
man’s sin, the world and the kingdom, 
and the role of individual renewal in 
world transformation. His closing 
chapters are an eloquent appeal for the 
church to shake off its lethargy in a 
race with time. 


One new concept, at least to this re- 
viewer, is that considered in chapter 
three, “Our Lord, Jesus Christ.” He 
suggests that the lordship of Jesus 
Christ implies that Jesus Christ is the 
Kingdom of God. At that moment 
“when the people of the New Testament 
come to grips with the actualities of 
God’s revelation,” the community thus 
revealed and created “is ‘Christ’” (p. 
39). The redeemed community is the 
continuing incarnation. 


In the main the book is interestingly 
conceived and written, although the 
author’s declamatory style often re- 
minds one more of the lecture platform 
than the printed page. 

This volume by Roy H. Short is an 
example of what the first author de- 
plored. It is a compendium of evan- 
gelistic procedures which have been 
widely employed. The book is little 
more than copious notes on a subject 
which such an author as George E. 
Sweazey (Effective Evangelism—Har- 
pers) has treated fully. 

The chapters appear to be an en- 
largement of a series of lectures de- 
livered at some pastors’ conference on 
evangelism. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
they are marked by a genuine warmth 
and evangelistic concern which every 
man in the pulpit might well covet. 
That the author has had success in this 
line of endeavor and feels a compul- 
sion to share his secrets with others is 
laudable. That there was need for 
such a book as this is questionable. 

James K. HEMPSTEAD 
First Christian Church 
Alhambra, California 
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Farru, Hore anp Love. By Emil Brun- 
ner. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1957. 79 pages. $1.50. 


Faith, hope and love are three words 
familiar to every Christian but Profes- 
sor Brunner lifts them out of the shal- 
low pattern of the usual sermon series 
and sets them in an exciting theologi- 
cal perspective. The contents of this 
book were given as the Earl Lectures 
at Berkeley, California in the spring of 
1955 and were intended for the lay- 
man as much as for the theologian. 
However, it is doubtful whether any 
layman, aside from a professor of 
philosophy, would read past the intro- 
duction. For the thoughtful minister 
or the seeking graduate student, this 
book is a real adventure, opening up 
new vistas of understanding of the 
Christian gospel, but for the average 
church member—vwell, I doubt if he 
would stick with it. 


Dr. Brunner claims that each of 
these three words expresses the totality 
of what it means to be a Christian and 
wonders why Paul ever grouped them 
together as he did in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. Here is 
where he begins: Faith, hope and love 
“are not, as Roman Catholic doctrine 
declares, the three supreme virtues; 
they are not virtues at all.... Nor is 
their ‘threeness’ a mere sum, so that 
one can be added to the other. Each 
one expresses the totality of Christian 
existence. How is this possible?” (p. 
12). Brunner’s answer to his own ques- 
tion is that “the three-fold totality is 
related to . . . man’s existence . . . in 
the three dimensions of time . . . the 
past, the future and the present” (pp. 
12, 13). 


This is the skeleton of the three lec- 
tures which the author clothes with 
tremendous theological ideas. His first 
lecture reminds us that in Christianity 


an historical fact, the cross of Christ, 
is dominant. The Christian’s faith is 
grounded in this past event because he 
believes that God meets him at the 
cross and nowhere else. Dr. Brunner 
spends a good part of his first lecture 
defining what faith in a past historical 
event means. Here is a sample of his 
point of view: “Faith has nothing to 
do with this so-called “historic Jesus” 
but with Jesus Christ, Jesus witnessed 
to by his apostles as being the Christ. 
God’s revelation in Christ is not his- 
toric fact in the secular sense; rather it 
is the reality of Jesus seen through the 
open eyes of faith” (p. 24). 


The second lecture looks into an- 
other dimension, the future. The Chris- 
tian lives in the future by hope of the 
fulfillment of his faith. In this chap- 
ter we have the author’s conception of 
the “second coming” as he pays his re- 
spects to the nineteenth century’s op- 
timistic belief on the inevitability of 
progress. Hope is the natural concomi- 
tant of faith for the Christian; his faith 
in Christ as the thrust of God in his- 
tory leads him to hope for the time 
beyond history when the Christ shall 
appear in the full glory of God and 
his faith shall become sight. This will 
be the time when God’s whole creation 
shall be perfected in the eternal king- 
dom, the time of the realization of the 


reign of God. 


In the third lecture, Dr. Brunner 
places love in the dimension of the 
present. The love of God (agape) takes 
our guilt from us, freeing us from our 
past and, by being our future, frees us 
from fear of the future. Thus this love 
of God makes it possible for us to live 
in his eternal present; it makes us lov- 
ing beings capable of living with our 
fellows. For Brunner love is the real 
substance of faith and hope: “both 
faith and hope have their real content 























in the love of God revealed in Christ. 
Faith and hope are about God, about 
the God of love, about God’s love. 
Therefore, they are nothing in them- 
selves; they are something only by 
their relation to love” (p. 77). 


Here is a book which should be 
“must reading” for every preacher, 
whether he agrees with the “neo-ortho- 
dox” view or not. Brunner, in spite of 
his European point of view (so foreign 
to the common American “practical” 
point of view!), speaks with a convinc- 
ing sincerity. The thoughtful minister 
will find his language surprisingly 
simple even though his plunge into the- 
ology takes the reader far too deep for 
casual reading. 

HowarD ANDERSON 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Indiana 


THe Hoty Spirit in CHRISTIAN THE- 
oLocy. By George S. Hendry. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 128 pages. Notes. $2.50. 


In two ways the title of this book is 
fulfilled: first we have, in a compact 
form, a treatment of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as it has been rarely work- 
ed out; and secondly we have a fine 
statement of what is meant to theology 
in general when the Holy Spirit is tak- 
en seriously. This work of five chap- 
ters by a competent theologian is a 
multum in parvo. That we should ex- 
pect from a theologian educated at the 
universities of Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh and who is now professor of 
systematic theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and we are not dis- 
appointed. I have often complained 
that theology in general is often poor 
and thin because the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is omitted, and here is the 
very book to put the matter right. I 
would say it is an epoch making book, 
very much like John Oman’s Grace and 
Personality, which was first published 
in 1917, and which, I am surprised to 
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find, Dr. Hendry does not refer to. 

In the first three chapters, the ques- 
tion of the Trinity is deeply discussed, 
and I would advise Disciples especially 
to read these chapters with care. This 
is biblical theology with a vengeance. 
Even the filoque clause in the amended 
Nicene Creed is discussed and defend- 
ed strongly. It is noted that where- 
ever eschatology is mentioned in the 
Bible, the Holy Spirit is not very far 
away. 

Professor Hendry rightly insists that 
the biblical Holy Spirit is closely re- 
lated to the Incarnate Christ. This is 
even true of the Holy Spirit, or God’s 
Spirit when mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament. His proving of this would 
have been strengthened by quoting 1 
Corinthians 10 and Hebrews 11:26. 
He is righly trying to avoid the im- 
manentist ‘spiritism’ which is so preva- 
lent in many minds and to give ethical 
direction to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. He is also soundly aware of 
the conflict of the Roman doctrine with 
that of Protestantism. 

Quite rightly in his doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit he introduces “The Holy 
Spirit and the Church” before he comes 
to his chapter on “The Holy Spirit and 
the Word.” He has a strong church- 
consciousness and has no difficulty in 
showing that this belongs to the bibli- 
cal and to the Protestant traditions. 
But I wonder if this goes far enough. 
Certainly it belongs to the Protestant 
tradition, but does it belong to the bib- 
lical? On page 37 he argues that what 
makes the Gospel God’s work of re- 
demption is that it is God’s “finished 
work.” But “finished” in what sense? 
Is it ever finished till the last sinner is 
redeemed? Does not the church in 
some way complete Christ’s work on 
the Cross? St. Paul, in Colossians 
1:24 can say, “Now I rejoice in my suf- 
ferings for your sake, and in my flesh 
I complete what is lacking in Christ’s 
afflictions for the sake of his body, 
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that is, the church.” This is strong 
language if Christ’s work was finished 
on the cross. There must be some 
way in which it was finished, but what 
way? I suggest that it was finished 
proleptically, that is, eschatologically. 
In the New Testament “the Christ” and 
“the church” are so much one that it 
can be said that the church completes 
even the sacrificial work of “the 
Christ.” This is supported not only by 
St. Paul but by Acts, Hebrews, and the 
Johannine writings. As to the text up- 
on which Dr. Hendry and the whole 
Portestant tradition rests, the words 
spoken by Jesus on the cross, “It is 
finished”; there is some doubt as to 
whether this is what he said. It sounds 
so final, whether in Greek or in Eng- 
lish. Is it not much more likely that 
what He said was in the words of Psalm 
22? Certainly on the cross he was 
meditating on the words of this Psalm, 
and why not in his last words which 
he spoke might he not have quoted the 
final words of this Psalm which runs, 
“He hath wrought it?” 


This is a book, not only for every 
seminary library, but for the library of 
every seminary student. Let him “read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest” it. 
Especially let him note the author’s 
disagreement with Karl Barth, not be- 
cause he does not go deep enough, but 
because he goes deeper; and let him 
read earnestly what he has to say about 
the immanence of the Holy Spirit and 
“Spiritism.” This is a great book and 
ought to have a large sale. 

WILLiAM Rosinson 
Selly Oak Colleges 
Birmingham, England 


THE PROPHETIC VOICE IN PROTESTANT 
CurisTIANiTy. By Ralph G. Wilburn. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956. 
298 pages. $3.00. 


In one sense this book might be com- 
pared to the menu in a British restaur- 
ant. The outline of topics to be treat- 


ed is as appealing as the names of spe- 
cial dishes, some even in French, from 
which the diner may choose. But the 
material itself is generally as disap- 
pointing as the Brussels sprouts and 
custard. 

Without intending any unkindness 
to the author, who is professor of the- 
ology at Phillips University, I must 
ask—since reviewing is for the sake of 
criticism and not advertising—just why 
this book has been published. Does it 
propose and defend a new thesis? No. 
Does it present a good amount of un- 
usual information, not readily acces- 
sible in other American books? Not 
exactly. Does it explicate profound 
theology for the non-specialist’s under- 
standing, or arrange familiar material 
in a fresh and arresting manner? Still 
no. Indeed, while I find myself in 
nearly full sympathy with the theo- 
logical viewpoint of the author and 
can readily applaud the conclusions he 
reaches, I find the book very vulner- 
able to serious criticism. Before going 
on to a positive appreciation, there- 
fore, I must list some adverse observa- 
tions about it. 


The chief weakness is its failure to 
do justice to the intriguing title. Just 
what is the nature of Protestantism’s 
“prophetic voice?” There is brief al- 
lusion to the “spirit of reform” at the 
outset, but hardly a development of the 
idea sufficient to bear the burden of 
thought which the title implies. The 
second weakness is related to the first, 
namely, the quite incoherent pattern of 
the book as a whole. There are three 
large divisions of the book: perennial 
values of Protestantism, the meaning 
of revelation, and Christian unity. Un- 
doubtedly these questions have an in- 
herent interconnection, but this is re- 
vealed with minimal clarity by the 
author. The reader has, rather, the 
impression that three small books have 
been bound in one, but that the three 
are not of one substance. The inco- 
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herence becomes apparent further in 
the puzzling inconsistency of rhetoric. 
Much of the book is characterized by 
abstract theological discussion of a type 
and diction not unlike Professor Til- 
lich’s. Then there are clusters of pages 
of strictly historical matter, some of it 
quite interesting and unusual, although 
much also that is distressingly common- 
place. Finally one encounters sections 
and paragraphs of very folksy homi- 
letics, climaxed by such an apostrophe 
as “How long, O Lord, until thy church 
manfully raises itself out of the quag- 
mire of sectarianism and sees no creed 
but Christ?” and livened by such un- 
settling figures as “Poor Galileo got 
his neck caught in the wringer.” 


Of less importance, but mentionable 
as an irritant, is Wilburn’s rather os- 
tentatious manner of presenting his 
erudition. Footnotes record unneces- 
sarily the German original of many, 
but not all, translations, and even ad- 
vise the gaping reader of the perhaps 
Sanksrit (?) original of “Brahman is 
atman.” But he is not instructed at all 
by the writer as to the meaning of cer- 
tain Chinese terms, though he can feel 
confident that an author who had “a 
personal discussion in Barth’s home in 
Basel” must know what he is talking 
about. In short, and without any mal- 
ice, I must register the opinion that 
this is the book of an expert in “theo- 
logical gamesmanship.” 

Now to the undeniably worthwhile 
ideas which are given prominence. 
There is first an eight-point characteri- 
zation of Protestantism as distinguished 
from what are frequently described as 
the aberrations of various Catholic, 
Fundamentalist, and Liberal “-isms”: 
creedalism, hierarchicalism, sacramen- 
talism, biblicism, and rationalism. This 
leads to the meatiest portion of the 
menu, which is a commendable discus- 
sion of the problem of authority for 
the church, and in particular of the 
meaning of revelation. Much care is 
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taken to discredit the premises of the 
-isms above, so there is considerably 
more non than sic in this section. But 
Wilburn’s best contribution lies in his 
presentation of revelation as the living 
Lord Jesus Christ, mediated through 
Scripture and church, and appropriat- 
ed by the person in an act of faith. 


The closing section on Christian 
unity represents a viewpoint which I 
find wholly acceptable, since it accords 
with the mainstream of thought of the 
ecumenical movement, and reflects the 
historic position of the Disciples of 
Christ. It is dissatisfying, however, in 
the failure to communicate what the 
author means by visible unity, which 
he rightly advocates. On the one hand 
he commends ‘undenominational Prot- 
estantism’ (which must nevertheless 
strive after true catholicity), but on 
the other shows a cool attitude towards 
organic union of denominations. His 
solution is suggested by the concept of 
the ‘family of God,’ which deserves 
more elaboration than it receives here. 
I would submit that so heart-felt a call 
for church unity must be accompanied 
by more specific description of what 
the author hopes to be realized. 

J. Ropert NELSON 
World Council of Churches 
Geneva, Switzerland 


SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRISTIAN PHI- 
LosopHy. By Richard Kroner. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 
251 pages. Indexes. $5.75. 


“The relation between speculation 
and revelation appeared to me on an 
ever increasing scale to be the nerve 
center in the history of philosophy.” 
On such a principle Kroner now offers 
“the first of three volumes in which I 
hope to discuss the development of 
speculation and revelation from the 
pre-Christian, through the deliberately 
Christian age, up to the modern age of 
philosophy” (pp. 9, 10). 

A critic should examine Kroner’s 
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work on two points: first, the mean- 
ing of the principle itself; and, second, 
its application to the historical ma- 
terial. 

First, the term speculation as Kroner 
uses it refers to a disinterested, objec- 
tive, impersonal, even a sort of ivory- 
tower contemplation of the world. 
Kroner assumes that such speculation 
has actually taken place; and a brief 
review is no place to argue, with Fried- 
rich Nietzsche and William James, that 
there never has been any such thing. 

If, now, the existence but not the 
meaning of speculation is called into 
question, in the case of revelation it is 
the meaning rather than the existence 
that requires scrutiny. Because Kroner 


stretches the term to cover several pa- 
gan phenomena as well as _ biblical 
revelation, one wonders in the end 
whether or not the term retains a defi- 
nite meaning. 


The author gives descriptive phrases 


but no fixed definition. For example, 
Thales’ speculation is “an analogue to 
the revealed truth on which Christian 
thinkers later relied” (p. 10). “To 
Greek speculation [Socrates] brought 
an element . . . that might be called 
revelatory, in the sense of the Bible” 
(p. 138). Kroner makes it clear that 
revelation is practical, personal, and 
indemonstrable; but are we permitted 
to convert and say that all the practi- 
cal, personal, and indemonstrable is 
revelation? 

Now, in the second place, one must 
ask how well the antithesis between 
speculation and revelation can be ap- 
plied to the history of philosophy. 
This reviewer is not convinced that the 
understanding of Greek philosophy is 
increased thereby. 

No doubt one can maintain that 
“Thales’-water is by no means a chemi- 
cal element” in the nineteenth century 
sense of the words; but this does not 
imply that it is “a mythical water that 
mysteriously transforms itself” (p. 51). 


True, our information is so scanty that 
we cannot say what processes of trans- 
formation Thales had in mind; but the 
mechanical processes specified by An- 
aximander and Anaximenes, not to 
mention the later philosophers, cast 
doubt on a mythical water and a mys- 
terious transformation. 

Then, too, while we may agree with 
Kroner that “the early pre-Socratic 
philosophers were by no means... 
materialists,” again in the nineteenth 
century sense, he offers no evidence for 
denying that they were hylozoists (p. 
69). 

Again, Anaximander is understood 
as approaching the biblical concept of 
the Supreme Being by making his 
boundless infinite. If Anaximander 
meant infinite in space, still his bound- 
less would never be mistaken for Je- 
hovah; and if infinite means qualita- 
tively indefinite, or, with Cornford, 
means without divisions like a smooth 
ring, there is even less resemblance to 
the biblical position. 

By far the best of Kroner’s dine 
is the one on Aristotle. He has hit up- 
on felicitous phraseology and shows 
thoughtful penetration. Yet, for this 
very reason, the attempt to understand 
Greek philosophy by an antithesis be- 
tween speculation and revelation is the 
more clearly a failure. The single ref- 
erence to Aristotle’s approach to Chris- 
tianity (p. 209) is so obviously dragged 
in by the scruff of the neck, and left so 
unsupported, that it detracts from rath- 
er than adds to an undertsanding of 
Aristotle. 

Such details as these produce the im- 
pression that although the principle on 
which Kroner works may very likely be 
applicable, in his second volume, to 
medieval philosophy, it does not seem 
to hold much promise for the Greek 
period. 

Gorpon H. CLarK 
Department of Philosophy 
Butler University 
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Kant’s WELTANSCHAUUNG. By Rich- 
ard Kroner. [Translated by J. E. 
Smith] University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1956. xi, 119 pages. In- 
dex. $2.00. 

THe Kantian Tuinc-1n-ITsELF. By 
Oscar W. Miller. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. xix, 142 
pages. Bibliography and _ index. 
$3.75. 


Prof. J. E. Smith has provided a 
very readable translation of Prof. Kro- 
ner’s 1914 essay on ‘Kant’s Perspec- 
tive,’ representing the Heidelberg tradi- 
tion which every student of Kant 
should understand. The Marburg 
school regards the epistemological in- 
terest as central. In contrast, this in- 
terpretation insists that the reason of 
the willing and active moral subject at 
all times has predominance. Kant’s is 
the philosophy of ‘Ethical Voluntar- 
ism,’ though quite different from that 
of Schopenhauer, and free from the 
presumptions of Fichte and Schelling. 

Although the religious and ethical 
‘motifs’ are in part distinct and un- 
harmonized in Kant’s thought, God and 
the ultimate are known only through 
the moral law, which for us is ultimate 
as well as absolute. The supersensible 
speaks through morality. Recognition 
of the moral imperative therefore 
brings us nearer to the ultimate mean- 
ing of the world than any theoretical 
knowledge. The realm of freedom, to 
which the moral subject belongs, is 
never the object of the understanding, 
but remains the incomprehensible ob- 
jective of the will. We can neither 
conceive this realm nor understand how 
freedom is related to nature. This 
‘ethical dualism’ is the real reason why 
philosophy, as the science of the ulti- 
mate, can never transcend its contradic- 
tions. The ethical ideal “penetrates 
the theoretical sphere itself and ap- 
pears within it as its supreme master 
and interpreter.” Hence we must un- 
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derstand Kant’s epistemology in its sig- 
nificance for the striving moral sub- 
ject. The innermost essence of his sub- 
jectivism is that our knowledge is “part 
and parcel of our moral existence, not 
that we know objects only subjective- 
ly.” Nature is phenomenal because it 
is “nothing but the material of the 
moral will.” We must conceive things 
so because we have a capacity and duty 
to will something beyond nature, not 
because we cannot discern their reality. 
The ‘thing-in-itself’ represents the ethi- 
cal goal, not the theoretically unknow- 
able. 


This voluntaristic interpretation uni- 
fies Kant’s subjectivism and phenome- 
nalism, frequently taken for incompat- 
ible epistemologies. But in view of 
Kant’s declaration (Prolegomena, p. 8) 
that it was Hume’s teaching that inter- 
rupted his dogmatic slumber, the claim 
that his epistemological subjectivism is 
a consequence of the ethical is as hard 
to justify as the translator’s note (p. 
95) that English interpreters are wrong 
in regarding his phenomenalism as 
physiological or psychological. Kant 
nowhere gives an unambiguous account 
of his phenomenalism, but the final 
ethical perspective will not account for 
its insistence on the ideality of space 
and time, which surely reflects his 
Leibnizian inheritance. The ethical 
view could accommodate it as a puz- 
zling epistemology, without losing its 
value. 

One would have welcomed more than 
the author’s added note (pp. 111-112) 
minimizing the contribution of the Cri- 
tique of Judgment towards bridging the 
gulf between the separated realms of 
mind and nature. That it limits the 
horizon just where it was limited be- 
fore, and leaves the primacy with moral 
reason, applies more obviously to the 
‘conceptual’ judgments of teleology 
than to the purely aesthetic. Kant 
maintains not only that we contemplate 
nature more truly in art than when we 
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construe it in science, but that we do 
so more immediately than is possible 
by means of moral concepts. Art is 
the product of genius, and the explana- 
tion of genius can be interpreted to 
mean that the infinite, incomprehens- 
ible ultimate, continuous with our own 
supersensible nature, works inwardly 
uncontrolled by the individual con- 
sciousness. The roots of knowledge 
are not then confined within the indi- 
vidual. In the contemplation of the 
sublime, which keeps the feeling of the 
mind’s destination limitless (Crit. of 
Judgt., §23ff.), there is an awareness 
of the infinite in some ways akin to the 
religious, and no less fundamental than 
the ethical. 


Prof. Miller’s theme is developed 
through critical appreciation of histori- 
cal views from Thales to John Dewey. 
The later stages should stimulate the 
serious reader, who may find them 
necessary to clarify the earlier. The 
view savors strongly of Erigena. Spir- 
itual reality is in process of realizing 
itself in and through the thought of 
man. Man does not think alone. He 
is fundamentally at one with the di- 
vine, ‘created and creating,’ thinking 
God’s thoughts with, rather than after, 
God. The ‘I-in-itself’ creates ‘things- 
in-themselves,’ which are ‘the flowers, 
not the roots, of thought.’ Since these 
conceptions serve to control our knowl- 
edge-world, and to control ourselves in 
the moral and political spheres, they 
are mistakenly objectified as independ- 
ent entities beyond the self. They 
are properly instrumental hypotheses, 
value-judgments whereby man seeks to 
account for and evaluate his experi- 
ence. Their usefulness lies in their 
‘negative’ meaning, the dissatisfaction 
with the false differentiation of reality 
into items, and the looking to the spir- 
itual ultimate in process of becoming. 
Such instrumental conceptions must 
undergo continual transformation, and 
the author envisages their disappear- 


ance at a higher stage of ‘at-one-ment’ 
with Nature, wherein man will enjoy 
reality immediately within himself, 
without having to ‘look for it beyond.’ 

It is claimed that neither Kant nor 
Fichte carried the implication of ‘free 
and spontaneous thought’ to its final 
conclusion, and that it was inconsistent 
of the former to conceive the ‘thing-in- 
itself as outside reason. This conten- 
tion seems to depend on tacitly equat- 
ing Kant’s ‘thing-in-itself’ with his 
semi-critical “Transcendental Object,’ 
and on combining this half-way device 
with his fully developed critical view 
of the function of the understanding. 
The concept ‘thing-in-itself must be 
within reason. But it is not inconsis- 
tent to hold that its use represents 
awareness of a ‘not-self’ transcending 
both reason and the self, in which sig- 
nificance H. J. Paton regards it as al- 
ways integral to Kant’s thought. The 
reader may be left in some doubt 
whether Prof. Miller altogether denies 
that such awareness is among the roots 
of thought, and also how far he intends 
to affirm a spiritual monism. 

ALAN R. FAIRWEATHER 

Department of Philosophy 
University of Edinburgh 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Morals. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. x, 682 
pages. Name index. $10.00. 


This is one of more than fifty vol- 
umes of the “Midcentury Reference Li- 
brary” by this publisher, under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dagobert D. Runes, 
with half as many more yet to come! 
They are not uniform in style, format, 
or competence, although the term dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia is used in the 
title of each. This volume is edited by 
Vergilius Ferm, who has also edited 
one previous work in the series. Call- 
ing upon the services of some fifty 
scholars, mostly from North America, 
he has produced a useful reference 
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work. Its alphabetically listed articles 
deal with eminent writers who have 
treated in some way with subjects of 
moral theory or whose work entails 
moral theory, all the way from “Aqui- 
nas, Thomas” to “Zarathushtra,” or of 
the mores and folkways of social 
groups from “Aboriginals of Yirkalla” 
to “Zuni Indians.” 

Perhaps it is a virtue, born of the 
necessity of brevity, not to attempt 
to discuss any moral, philosophical 
or religious term as such but in each 
case to refer the reader to one or more 
writers or social groups in the discus- 
sion of which the concept is defined, 
illustrated or expounded in the context 
of a system of thought or a social situa- 
tion. But there are also many pitfalls 
in such a procedure, and this work has 
stepped into a number of them. It is 
somewhat disappointing, for example, 
to find only one reference under “love 
of enemies,” and that to the Code of 
Hammurapi, in the discussion of which 
the idea is touched lightly (and I think 
erroneously); and it is equally frus- 
trating to find under “welfare” only 
one reference, that to Joseph Butler! 

One must note a number of instances 
of unhappy editing of this nature, and 
of an even more disconcerting charac- 
ter. For instance, between the article 
on “French Existentialism and Moral 
Philosophy” and that on “Freud, Sig- 
mund” there is an entry “French Exis- 
tentialism: see existentialism; Freud, 
Sigmund.” But when one turns to the 
entry “existentialism,” he is referred to 
“French existentialism; French existen- 
tialism and Moral Philosophy,” etc., 
But there is no article on “French ex- 
istentialism” and the article on Freud 
makes no mention of existentialism at 
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all. Such blind leads constitute a fault 
unworthy of this work. 


On the other hand, a sampling of the 
longer articles indicates commendable 
competence within the brief compass 
of the work. The twelve-page discus- 
sion of Puritan morals by Cyclone Co- 
vey, professor of history and govern- 
ment at Amherst College, is remarkable 
for its cogency and comprehension. 
The historical survey of moral philoso- 
phy in America (the substance of a lec- 
ture given at the University of Tokyo 
in the summer of 1954 to the American 
Studies Seminars and published in 
Japanese) by W. K. Frankena, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy, 
University of Michigan, is a clearly 
written, non-technical and refreshing 
statement of the main lines of develop- 
ment of moral theory from the Puritans 
to Paul Tillich. 


One feature worth mentioning is that 
a number of articles are given to the 
examination of specialists in fields not 
directly concerned with morals—Sig- 
mund Freud, for example; but when 
Walter Kaufman of the department of 
pholosophy of Princeton University has 
finished his seven-page interpretation, 
one sees that the moral implications of 
such Freudian ideas as incest, aggres- 
sion, love, guilt, et al. are most signifi- 
cant, and he has been introduced to im- 
portant parallels in Freud’s position 
with the moral ideas of the Gospels as 
well as with those of Socrates. 


If one uses the work with discrimi- 
nation, it is well worth having on his 
reference shelf. 


Water W. SIKEs 


School of Religion 
Butler University 
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NINEVEH AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
André Parrot. Philosophical _Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, 1955. 96 
pages. Maps, illustrations, and bib- 
liography. $2.75. 

St. Pauw’s JouRNEYs IN THE GREEK 
Ortent. By Henri Metzger. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, 
1955. 75 pages. Maps, illustrations, 
chronology of St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys, and bibliography. $2.75. 


These two books are in a series on 
“Studies in Biblical Archaeology.” 
Each volume is confined to a single 
subject, hence has the merit of not 
overwhelming the reader by inclusion 
of a great mass of material from the 
ever growing body of information and 
opinion produced by archaeologists. 
The writers are able scholars who have 
the advantage of experience either in 
field archaeology or in travel to the 
places considered along with careful 
library work. 

André Parrot is exceptionally well 
qualified to write on Nineveh by rea- 
son of his experiences in directing the 
excavations at Mari and because of his 
intimate knowledge of the Nineveh 
finds. He is able to control his ma- 
terials and evaluate accurately the 
works of other eminent authorities. 

Nineveh and the Old Testament is a 
translation from the French by Beatrice 
Hook. She has done her work well 
and the English edition reads smooth- 
ly and well. The account is interest- 
ing and presents the results of excava- 
tions, which were begun by Botta in 
1843, and have been carried on inter- 
mittently to the present time. The re- 
lationship between Nineveh and other 
places and persons mentioned in the 
Old Testament, is well presented. The 
arrangement is such that the book can 
be read by one who has only a passing 
knowledge of the history of the period. 


Henri Metzger, who also wrote in 
French, has an exceptionally fine back- 
ground of personal experiences upon 
which to draw as he presents St. Paul’s 
Journeys in the Greek Orient. While 
he did not visit all of the places men- 
tioned, he did visit a sufficient number 
of them to provide for a lively presen- 
tation. 

Two factors, however, tend to make 
this a less attractive work than Parrot’s 
book on Nineveh. First, Metzger has 
to deal with so many places in so brief 
a compass that he finds it necessary to 
presume greatly on the background 
knowledge of the readers. For this rea- 
son, his work lacks something in its ap- 
peal to the reader with limited knowl- 
edge of the times of St. Paul. The 
other fault seems to be that of the 
translator, S. A. Hooke, who did not 
always seem able to find the felicitious 
English equivalent of the French text. 
Sentences are often awkward and a bit 
difficult to follow. Some other ap- 
proach to the subject or else a more 
extended treatment would have made 
the book much better. 


Metzger traces Paul’s journeys by 
reference, mainly, to the book of Acts. 
In dealing with the cities Paul visited, 
he attempts to give something of the 
cultural, social and economic situation 
which prevailed at the time of Paul’s 
visit. To follow the narrative, one 
would do well to have handy a good 
map of the area such as the one pro- 
vided by The National Geographic So- 
ciety covering classical lands. 

Those who like their books short and 
directed to a single theme will find 
both of these books, as well as others 
in the series, useful additions to their 
shelf of archaeological studies as these 
relate to the Bible. 


Ross J. GRIFFETH 
Northwest Christian College 
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Dip Jesus RIsE FROM THE DeaD? By 


James Martin. Association Press, 
New York, 1956. 91 pages. $1.25. 


This book is one of the World Chris- 
tian Books series sponsored by the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. The 
author is a B.D. of Glasgow University 
and minister of High Carntyne, Glas- 
gow. 

The book has ten short chapters in 
which the author attempts to present 
the argument for the physical resurzec- 
tion of Jesus whereby the devout reader 
can find affirmation for his belief. 
The course begins “With An Open 
Mind,” travels through “The Docu- 
ments” and then the “Testimony,” finds 
no “Difficulties,” lingers at “The Emp- 
ty Tomb,” looks at “The Appearances,” 
and moves through other passes to the 
affirmation that “The Lord Is Risen 
Indeed.” 

Mr. Martin harmonizes the so-called 
six sources (p. 28). The procedure is 
to take some of the problems of the 
resurrection and in each case to reach 
the conclusion that a problem does not 
exist. This method is called scientific 
and those who do not follow are indi- 
cated to be unscientific. 

The author is careless. One notes 
page 35 where he states that “all four 
Gospels are in accord” at the following 
eight points. As point eight Mr. Mar- 
tin says “that the risen Jesus appeared 
to his followers (to individuals and 
groups) a number of times between 
that day” (Resurrection) “and Pente- 
cost.” Then on page 39 the author 
states that the authentic part of Mark’s 
gospel ends at Mark 16:8. 

Another example may be cited in 
the condemnation of the argument 
from silence on page 41. On the pre- 
ceding page Mr. Martin has said, 
“*They said nothing to any one’ prob- 
ably means no more than this—that, in 
their awed and trembling astonishment, 
they spoke to no one on the homeward 
way, but kept their tidings for the dis- 


ciples’ ears.” 


Of the many assumptions in this lit- 
tle book, the most serious one is that 
the New Testament can be isolated 
from history while at the same time 
claiming not to do so. On page 63 
Luke 24:36-39 is quoted with no refer- 
ence to the Docetic movement in the 
early church. The mystery-religions 
are dismissed with a word. No refer- 
ence is made to the legend of Nero. 
No mention is made of the apocryphal 
Gospels by which the developing faith 
of the early church can be viewed. 


This is a poor apology in behalf of 
the resurrection of Jesus. There may 
be a book written at some future day 
which shall prove the resurrection of 
Jesus. This work is not it and does 
not challenge the thoughtful reader. 

Tuomas R. SHROUT 
The Rural Seminary 
Bible College of Missouri 


Saint Icnatrus Loyota: THE PILGRIM 
Years, 1491-1538. By James Brod- 
rick, S. J. Farrar, Straus and Cu- 
dahy, New York, 1956. xiii, 372 
pages. $5.00. 


Among the dynamic forces of the 
Catholic Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, the most important were mon- 
asticism, reshaped to meet the chal- 
lenge of Protestantism and the exigen- 
cies of a rapidly changing world; mys- 
ticism, revitalized to attract many of 
the ablest young Europeans to an un- 
daunted devotion to God, the church, 
and the saints; and scholasticism, purg- 
ed of its late-medieval aridity, modi- 
fied by the biblical scholarship of the 
Christian humanists, and adapted to 
the needs of a church which had for 
decades been on the defensive against 
Protestantism. The life and work of 
St. Ignatius Loyola represents these 
dynamic forces at their best. 

Father James Brodrick, a native of 
Ireland, a member of the Society of 
Jesus for more than forty years, and 
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the author of St. Peter Canisius, St. 
Francis Xavier, and other important 
books on the Jesuits, has presented us 
with a scholarly and sympathetic ac- 
count of the life of St. Ignatius from 
his birth in 1491 to the end of his 
wanderings in 1538, the year in which 
he arrived in Rome. In tracing the im- 
portant events in the years preceding 
the founding of the Society of Jesus, 
he shows how the young caballero saw 
his hopes for a brilliant secular career 
dashed by his wounds at Pamplona; 
how he completely changed the course 
of his life under the influence of books 
written by such mystics as Ludolf of 
Saxony and Thomas a Kempis and the 
medieval saints’ lives which were at his 
disposal as a convalescent; how he ded- 
icated himself to a life of service at 
Manresa and developed his book of 
self-discipline, the Spiritual Exercises; 
how his pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
strengthened his purpose; how his de- 
sire for an education which would help 
him achieve his goals took him to Bar- 
celona, Alcala, and finally Paris, where 
he gathered about him a number of 
faithful and able followers; and how 
the inability of the small company to 
obtain passage to Jerusalem led St. 
Ignatius to Rome where he and his fol- 
lowers offered their services to the 
papacy. By describing in detail the 
circumstances surrounding every im- 
portant event, Father Brodrick throws 
considerable light on the various influ- 
ences that determined the life of the 
“pilgrim,” as St. Ignatius called him- 
self. 


The author shows a thorough famili- 
arity with the sources and permits them 
to speak for themselves wherever pos- 
sible. He leans most heavily on St. 
Ignatius’ own account of these years 
as related to Luis Goncalves da Camara 
in Rome in 1553 and published in the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 
Fontes Narrativi de S. Ignacio de Loy- 
ola. This he quotes at length through- 


out the book. 

Although Father Brodrick’s account 
is scholarly and reliable, and although 
he gives credit to the work of such an 
eminent Protestant scholar as Heinrich 
Bohmer (p. 319), one is occasionally 
startled by his barbed statements con- 
cerning those whom he dislikes. Lu- 
ther, he states, appealed “to the general 
ruck of mankind” (p. 157). Erasmus 
“was too lazy to say Mass” (p. 157), 
and his edition of the New Testament 
was a “hasty and slipshod effort” (p. 
157, n. 1). But such a minor criticism 
is probably unfair in view of the fact 
that Father Brodrick has made another 
solid contribution to the study of the 
Catholic Reformation. 

Harowp J. Grimm 
Department of History 
Indiana University 


Return To Reauity. By W. P. Wit- 
cutt. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1956. 62 pages. $1.75. 


This slim volume describes the pil- 
grimage of a priest out of the Roman 
Church and into the Church of Eng- 
land. The title is an apt description 
of the contents, for it was the unreal 
archaism of the Scholastic philosophy 
which led him to “relax into the bosom 
of his native Church of England.” 
Slight though it is, the book contains 
more of poetic descriptions of the Eng- 
lish countryside and of the author’s 
(rather illogical) hatred of modern in- 
dustrial civilization than of his intel- 
lectual, rather than spiritual, pilgrim- 
age. Mr. Witcutt found the aridity of 
Scholasticism, which he criticizes co- 
gently, and the chasm between such in- 
tellectualism and the worship of the 
Sacred Heart, the Virgin and the Saints, 
inadequate for a living and reasonable 
religious faith, He returned to the 
Church of his boyhood which he brief- 
ly, and too sweepingly, defends as the 
true heir of the medieval Church, and 
there found the freedom and security 








he had for some time longed for. It is 
a matter of surprise to the reader that 
Bergson is his philosophical resting 
ground in the struggle between scholas- 
tics and empiricists and that he seems 
to embrace his new allegiance as un- 
critically as he did his earlier faith, a 
procedure which he excused in that 
case as the natural reaction of a young 
man in need of authority. 


James G. CLACUE 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Evias Hicks: Quaker LiperaL. By 
Bliss Forbush. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1956. xxii, 355 
pages. Illustration, notes, and in- 
dex. $5.50. 


This weighty contribution to the ma- 
jor historical literature of the Quakers 
in America is also of large value for 
the understanding of general American 
church history. Mr. Forbush has used 
a newly discovered manuscript journal 
of Hicks plus other source materials in 
delineating not only a touching biog- 
raphy and a portrait of the “Hicksite” 
separation of American Friends, but 
also in painting a panorama of living 
conditions and travel, of methods in 
farming and small industry, focused 
upon the frontier preacher in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
More important, there is the narrative 
of a soul in trial and victorious growth. 


The odd outcome of the separation, 
climaxed in 1827—the year in which, 
says Forbush, “the Disciples were or- 
ganizing as a denomination” (241)— 
was that the “Liberal” Friends, who 
were the majority, carried on the tradi- 
tions of perfectionism (p. 70) and vi- 
sions (pp. 47, 107), with individual 
(pp. 56, 115) and group mysticism 
(p. 70) as the final guides, which origi- 
nal Quakerism advocated, whereas the 
“Orthodox” Friends, who were the mi- 
nority, brought into use the novel 
ideas of contemporary Evangelical 
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Protestantism featuring literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible and related non-Quak- 
er ideas. Against this, Hicks advocated 
the early Quaker belief in revelation 
apart from the Bible (p. 28) as a con- 
tinuous process (pp. 176, 184, 204), 
with God’s nearness to man through 


his gift of the Inner Light. 


In the process of separation Quakers 
proved themselves quite capable of hu- 
man disagreeableness and disorder (pp. 
236, 267, 269). Early Quakers had 
interrupted worship meetings of others 
(see frontispiece of W. W. Sweet, The 
Story of Religion in America, first edi- 
tion) when “called” to do so; later 
Friends laid chains across the street in 
winter before their Meeting Houses to 
keep noisy sleighs from passing by! A 
woman Friends preacher from England 
declared that Elias Hicks’ teachings 
were “diabolical and luciferian and 
damnable”; she thought him “an open- 
ly avowed infidel.” The official charge 
(of the minority) was that he, “giving 
way to a disposition of reasoning, has 
indulged in speculative opinions, as- 
serting that we must always take things 
rationally; and that we are not bound 
to believe any thing we do not under- 
stand” (p. 279). 


Hicks was a rugged Quaker idealist 
who refused military service but ac- 
cepted non-military national service (p. 
45), refused to take military rent 
money for seized property (p. 41) in 
the Revolutionary War, and denied the 
propriety of using cotton, rice, and 
other major products of slave labor. 
The public school system of New York 
city (30,000 population during Hicks’ 
early visits, the streets, scavanged by 
pigs and dogs!) largely grew out of 
Friends’ pioneer educational work (p. 
129). 

Walt Whitman, Rufus Jones, and El- 
ton Trueblood here bring their praises 
to his achievements and character. As 
an itinerant minister he often was al- 
lowed to pass through British and 
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American lines during the Revolution- 
ary War, travelling over 40,000 miles 
on horseback and by carriage. Before 
a Baptist congregation Hicks opposed 
water baptism and election, also any 
material Lord’s Supper (pp. 77-79). 
Forbush says that Quaker ministers “re- 
jected the emotionalism of Barton W. 
Stone and Thomas Campbell” (p. 163) 
—but even Hicks could sometimes mus- 
ter a bit of “creaturely warmth.” 

Hicks’ own spirit was tempered by 
the loss of his four sons through a dis- 
ease which cut them down slowly be- 
fore manhood. Daughters carried on 
his spirit, and his wife managed af- 
fairs of his simple but well provided 
home during his long absences as a 
volunteer Quaker preacher. At the age 
of eighty he completed a long itinera- 
tion to consolidate the separatists in 
their “primitive Quaker witness.” 

A. T. DeGroot 

Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


TRANSYLVANIA, PIONEER UNIVERSITY OF 
THE West. By Walter Wilson Jen- 
nings. Pageant Press, New York, 
1955. x, 300 pages. Bibliography 
and index. $4.00. 


It requires much patience and untir- 
ing research to write the history of an 
educational institution. Walter Wilson 
Jennings has shown in this book that 
he has the patience and the ability to 
marshal facts in a fascinating manner. 
Since 1925 he has been professor of 
economics in the University of Ken- 
tucky, and he is the author of thirteen 
books. 


The history of Transylvania covers 
a period of one hundred and seventy- 
six years. In 1780 the Reverend John 
Todd of Virginia, who had graduated 
from the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton) in 1749, became interested 
in having a school in Kentucky. For 
thirty years he had a classical school 
in which his three nephews, John, Levi, 


and Robert Todd were students. These 
three brothers came to Kentucky about 
1775, and were destined to take a high 
rank in their new found homes. Three 
of John Todd’s daughters were to make 
their homes in Kentucky as the wives 
of the Reverend James Moore, Transyl- 
vania’s first president; General Robert 
Todd was chairman of the board of 
trustees in 1803; and Dr. Andrew Todd 
lived at Paris. So it is easy to see 
why John Todd would be interested in 
a Kentucky school. 


Dr. Jennings has divided his book 
into five periods: from the beginning 
in 1780 to the union of Kentucky Acad- 
emy with Transylvania Seminary in 
1799, (2) from 1799 to the coming of 
Dr. Horace Holley, (3) the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Holley from 1818 to 
1827, (4) the time from 1827 to the 
late fifties, (5) the union of Bacon 
College with Transylvania under the 
guidance of John B. Bowman. 


The author has relied on the manu- 
script records in the Transylvania li- 
brary and many other sources for his 
information. The reviewer noticed 
only one historical error in the book. 
On page 208 the author states that Dr. 
Louis Marshall was president of Wash- 
ington College (Washington & Lee) in 
1855, whereas he was President from 
1830-1834. 


Much has been written about the sec- 
tarianism and bigotry of the different 
evangelical religious bodies in their 
opposition to Dr. Holley. It is a re- 
freshing note to find that Dr. Jennings 
does not absolve Dr. Holley from all 
blame. On page 298 in speaking of 
Holley’s administration he says, 


As eloquent as the best of his day; 
versatile, magnetic, and a good admin- 
istrator, his era, the third of our semi- 
nary, would have been the best in 
Transylvania’s brilliant history if he 
had received adequate financial and 
political support and if he himself had 
possessed sufficient tact, less vanity, 
and less stubborness. 
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This book is more than the history 
of a single educational institution. It 
is a picture of the pioneer and ante bel- 
lum education in Kentucky. In these 
pages the prominent leaders in state 
and church pass in review. No one 
can read this well written book with- 
out gaining a knowledge of the history 
of Transylvania and its accomplish- 
ments for education in Kentucky. To- 
day Transylvania has the glory of age 
and is in a vigorous prime. 

RoBerRT STUART SANDERS 
Lexington, Kentucky 


RELIGION IN THE APPALACHIAN Moun- 
TAINS. Edited by W. A. Weather- 
ford. Berea College Centennial Pub- 
lications, Berea, Kentucky. 123 
pages. Index. 


In 1855 there was founded in rugged 
eastern Kentucky an institution of high- 
er learning which had as its primary 
purpose the educating of the people of 


a specific region—the mountain coun- 
ties of Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and North and South Carolina. Those 
who attended the college participated 
in a unique educational endeavor which 
combined a liberal arts education with 
a system of manual labor. 


As a part of Berea’s centennial ob- 
servance, Dr. W. D. Weatherford, vice 
chairman of the board of trustees, edit- 
ed this little volume, designed to call 
to the “attention of the religious world” 
the work of a number of churches in 
the region from which Berea secures 
most of its students and into which it 
sends many of them to serve. 

Religion in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains constitutes an account of what 
four major religious bodies—Baptists, 
Disciples of Christ, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians—and several sects have 
accomplished in the region. The var- 
ious chapters were written by persons 
presumed to be well acquainted with 
the mountain people, and in particular 


with the work of their own commu- 
nions. The editor was responsible for 
a historical sketch, which constitutes 
the initial chapter, and for a conclud- 
ing chapter containing suggestions for 
improvements in the religious situation. 

Through the years much has been 
written about the people of the South- 
ern Highlands, but the true picture of 
life and the spiritual needs has often 
been distorted and frequently carica- 
tured. During the past few decades 
remarkable economic, social, and cul- 
tural changes—due in no small meas- 
ure to T. V. A., R. E. A., improved 
roads and communication—have illus- 
trated the folly of the overdrawn pic- 
ture of the “barefoot, feuding, hard- 
drinking mountaineer.” 


Unfortunately, a few of the contri- 
butors to Religion in the Appalachian 
Mountains write as though the stereo- 
type constituted reality; while they la- 
boriously tell of population shifts or 
isolationism, and relate obvious and in- 
cidental events, the fact seems to escape 
them that the great need in the moun- 
tains is not social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic advancement but the total minis- 
try of the New Testament church. The 
only wilderness road is the way of life 
about which Jesus spoke; the only 
light needed is the light of the gospel, 
as the darkness is spiritual; and the 
only isolation is that which separates 
the mountain resident from the love of 
God. Apparently, the only religious 
body in the region with any strength 
which has a program directed toward 
this end is the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


The Reverend Monte Johnson, author 
of the section on the Presbyterians, is 
obviously correct when he states that 
Calvinism is deeply rooted in the re- 
ligious life of the mountain people. 
Whether they are Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, or Disciples of Christ 
there is this “common faith.” Mr. 
Johnson is somewhat off base, however, 
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when he insists that the “Appalachian- 
der” cares little for denominationalism. 
This may be true of the unchurched and 
of those affiliated with some commu- 
nions, but the Baptists by stressing de- 
nominationalism with evangelistic zeal 
have almost half of the church mem- 
bers in the area. The other commu- 
nions, having failed miserably, now ad- 
vocate a glorified denominationalism 
such as the Dale Hallow Larger Parish 
unity where several bodies work as one. 

Professor A. J. Walton, in writing of 
Methodist mountain work, required an 
excessive amount of space to do noth- 
ing other than present a history of the 
circuit system; what is stated about its 
function in the mountains applies 
equally well to its use on the plains of 
Kansas. The contribution of Method- 
ism to the area, briefly mentioned, 
could have been made just as effective- 
ly by the Red Cross or Rotary, for the 
Methodists did nothing distinctively 
social nor peculiarly Christian. 

The contributor of the section on 
Disciples of Christ, the Reverend 
George West, writes of the Disciples 
under the title Christian Church, thus 
confusing his narrative. The area 
covered by this study is at least one 
region where the term Christian 
Church should be avoided in referring 
to the Disciples of Christ. Descendants 
of the O’Kelly movement located in the 
mountains, especially in North Caro- 
lina, and not an organic part of the 
Disciples, are also called Christian 
Churches. It is the Disciples that the 
writer has in mind, for without the 
Year Book of that body and several 
U. S. Census Reports this portion of 


the volume would be without documen- 
tation. 

Dr. Elmer Clark, writing of the small 
sects in the mountains, leaves one with 
the impression that he is not as fa- 
miliar with the region as the editor in- 
dicates. To state that the “Churches 
of Christ are the ‘anti-organ’ offshoots 
of the Disciples of Christ” is only one- 
fifth true, and to speak of the Disciples 
of Christ “as having descended from 
Baptist sources” (p. 104) is so far 
from being exact that one wonders if 
Dr. Clark really understands the group 
under discussion. When he writes of 
Alexander Campbell as the founder of 
the Disciples of Christ and labels him 
a Kentucky Baptist (p. 104), one is 
convinced he does not. The accuracy of 
referring to the Churches of Christ—a 
communion of almost two million 
members—as a sect can be questioned. 

The editor of the volume would have 
done a more commendable job had 
greater attention been given to details 
and historical accuracy. Francis Ma- 
kemie is written of as though he were 
a very familiar figure, and not once in 
several references is his given name 
mentioned. Initials, rather than given 
names, are used to identify over half 
of the contributors. Historical discrep- 
ancies occur in a few instances, and 
quite a number of references are made 
to the outdated work of William W. 
Sweet, The Story of Religions in Amer- 
ica. This work has been revised a 
number of times and to such an extent 
that a change in title ensued. 

HERMAN A. Norton 
The Divinity School 
Vanderbilt University 















DiscipLes OF CHRIST IN ARGENTINA 
1906-1956. By J. Dexter Montgom- 
ery. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1956. 180 pages. Appendices, bib- 
liography, index. 


Argentina is a fabulous country. Its 
pampas with modern machinery could 
feed the Western hemisphere; its cos- 
mopolitan capital, Buenos Aires, is one 
of the great metropolises of the world; 
its more distinctly European racial 
character (every fourth Argentine is 
either an Italian or of Italian extrac- 
tion) sets it apart from most of Latin 
America; its high literacy (85%), the 
hand and glove relationship of church 
and state, the struggle of Protestantism 
and the recent rise and fall of Peron 
all add up to interesting reading. 
This is covered well in Part One of the 
book. A foreword by Samuel Guy In- 
man gives all the imprimatur needed. 


Five decades of the witness of the 
Disciples of Christ in Argentina are 
chronicled in a readable style. This is 
a valuable addition to the growing 
number of volumes on the history of 
missions in countries where the United 
Christian Missionary Society is at work. 
The selection of J. D. Montgomery to 
write this was a happy choice, for he 
has helped to make the history of three 
of these decades. 


The first decade (1906-1916) relates 
the role of the first missionaries in es- 
tablishing evangelical work in a great 
Roman Catholic city. Ventures in co- 
operation with other groups, which 
have characterized in the United Soci- 
ety in all its work overseas, led to the 
formation of what is now the League of 
Evangelical Women and of the Union 
Theological Seminary (1916-1926). 
Not all was rosy, for theological dis- 
sension which began in the earlier 
decade was carried over into the third 
decade (1926-1936), in which con- 
tinued progress was made. It was not 
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Missions and History of Religions 


until the fourth decade (1936-1946) 
that the mission became more truly 
missionary with the establishment of 
new work in the Chaco. The last ten 
years (1946-1956) are notable for 
church development, e.g., establishment 
in the Colegiales Church of the first 
laboratory training school in Latin 
America. 


Appendices with a complete list of 
missionaries to Argentina, a bibliog- 
raphy, and index give further value to 
the book. 

GrorcE EaRLE OWEN 
The United Christian Missionary 

Society 

Indianapolis 


Rep Dracon Over Cuina. By Harold 
H. Martinson. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, 1956. vii, 328 
pages. Bibliography. $3.50. 


Red Dragon Over China embodies 
some of the apocalyptic characteristics 
of The Revelation of John from which 
the author quotes to introduce Part 
One of his book: “And another por- 
tent appeared in heaven: behold, a 
red dragon—that ancient serpent, who 
is called the Devil and Satan, the de- 
ceiver of the whole world!” Born in 
China, and a Lutheran missionary there 
since 1930, Mr. Martinson writes under 
the compulsion of making clear what 
he passionately feels from personal ex- 
perience—that Chinese communism is 
a tool of the Russian drive toward 
world domination and that its primary 
method is unprincipled and ruthless 
terrorism. Part One tells again the 
story of the rise and victory of com- 
munism in China with emphasis on its 
connections with Moscow. Part Two is 
largely a collection of terrifying case 
studies in which Chinese and foreigners 
who have escaped to freedom through 
Hong Kong tell in the first person of 
their experiences under the Red regime. 
If there are still any “experts” who 
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“suppose that the Chinese communist 
movement was a spontaneous uprising 
of the peasants against unbearable suf- 
ferings and oppression” they should 
read at least Part One of this book. If 
there are those who still believe that 
the Chinese communists are primarily 
patriotic, humanitarian reformers who 
rely largely upon democratic means of 
persuasion to achieve their ends, then 
Part Two should open their eyes. 


However, because he agrees with the 
author that “two of Communism’s most 
powerful weapons are fear and ignor- 
ance,” this reviewer must record his 
conviction that the reading of this book 
will tend to frighten rather than to en- 
lighten. Such assertions as, “Com- 
munism is not a political system; it is 
more. It is a religion spawned in hell” 
(p. 320), may be basically true. But 
they do not really further an under- 
standing of communism unless they are 
coupled with a recognition that the his- 
torical “hell” which spawned the false 
religion was the “Christian” civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe. One may re- 
spect the cogency with which the author 
argues that “the Chinese Communists 
rose to power largely because of favor- 
able international circumstances” and 
still remain unconvinced because the 
international circumstances do not ex- 
plain why the communists in China 
possessed a “will to conquer” while 
the Nationalist troops were so lacking 
in morale and in rapport with the peo- 
ple. 

The book is weakest in its closing 
chapters wherein the author charts a 
course of action for Christians. Here 
one finds strong emphasis upon mili- 
tary power and the counsels of military 
leaders. “General MacArthur .. . un- 
derstood the global Communist situa- 
tion as few others and looked into the 
future with eagle eye.” There is great 
trust in the power of propaganda—“We 
should multiply our efforts through the 
Voice of America and United States 
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Information Service’—but no refer- 
ence to the power of demonstration 
through the support of democratic solu- 
tions to problem situations that spawn 
communist movements. There is too 
much readiness to blame, whether it is 
the architects of American foreign pol- 
icy or a Chinese Christian leadership 
that seems to have chosen to compro- 
mise rather than go underground, and 
too little evidence of a critical apprai- 
sal of democracy that is less than dem- 
ocratic and of Christianity that is less 
than Christian. One looks in vain for 
the suggestion that penitence rather 
than power is the Christian prerequi- 
site for salvation, penitence that does 
not paralyze but rather brings forth 
“fruits worthy of repentance.” 

JoserH M. SMITH 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


East Is East. By Peter Fingesten. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. xvii, 181 pages. Glossary 
and bibliography. $3.00. — 

GAUTAMA, THE Story oF Lorp BuppHa. 
By Shakuntala Masani. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1956. 
118 pages. Illustrations. $1.50. 


THE BuppHA, THE PROPHET, AND THE 
Curist. By F. H. Hilliard. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1956. 169 pages. Index. $3.00. 


As nations and peoples of the East 
are drawn into closer interaction with 
those of the West, a need has become 
evident for better understanding at pro- 
founder levels. This is registered in 
the increasing number of books, both 
cloth-bound and paper-backs, which 
publishing houses are putting out to 
provide general readers with more ade- 
quate icnowledge of the world’s great 
religions. The volumes listed above 
are cases in point. 

In procedure, three types of ap- 
proach are represented. The first book 
aims at comparisons, with emphasis on 
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contrasts. The second is narrative bi- 
ography, a simple re-telling of the full 
lengend of one great religious founder. 
The third is a comparative presenta- 
tion of supernatural claims for the 
founders of three world religions. 


Of the three, Mr. Fingesten’s East 
and West is definitely the most tenden- 
tious. The author is primarily con- 
cerned to warn Westerners fascinated 
by higher aspects of Hinduism and 
Buddhism that a full knowledge of 
their literature and history reveals 
dark depths which set them in ir- 
reconcilable opposition to the Judeo- 
Christian and classical traditions. This 
leads him to emphasize erotic symbol- 
isms in Hinduism, Tantrism in late 
Buddhism, and survival of primitive 
elements in both religions. The result 
can scarcely be called a well-balanced 
objective account. Our Near-Eastern 
and Greco-Roman heritage, Mr. Finges- 
ten is convinced, is mankind’s best hope 
for future progress. Westerners must 
not lightly discard this under some ro- 
mantic idea that ultimate wisdom lies 
with the older East. Mr. Fingesten’s 
bibliography shows wide acquaintance 
with books on Eastern religions, and 
his interest in Eastern philosophy and 
Yoga is evident. His chapter on Up- 
anishadic ideals is appreciative. On 
the whole, however, his treatment is 
slanted to his purpose to warn the su- 
perficially unwary and will probably 
disappoint readers seeking a wider per- 
spective on the relations of Eastern and 
Western religions. 

Shakuntala Masani’s Gautama is 
straight story-telling. The extensive 
mythological legend of the life of the 
founder of Buddhism is here given in 
graceful and impressive prose. From 
the smooth flow of the style one would 
not guess the rugged roughnesses of 
texts on which the writing is based. 
Exquisite decorative illustrations of 
Nesa von Leyden further give it the 
charm of a wondrous fairy tale. In- 


deed, children could probably read it 
as such. The emotional mood is much 
like that of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The 
Light of Asia, verses from which are 
prefixed to each chapter. Adult read- 
ers in search of facts, however, will 
probably prefer to study E. J. Thomas’ 
Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
where careful distinction is maintained 
between earlier and later versions on 
which the legendary growth is based. 
Meanwhile Masani’s work may be read 
as an example of later piety in medi- 
tating on the personality of Buddha. 


The Buddha, the Prophet and the 
Christ basically consists of passages 
from the sacred scriptures of Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity, so selected “as 
to reflect the belief that the founder of 
the religion was not simply a human 
being but was possessed of supernatural 
qualities and characteristics” (p. 9). 
Suitable explanations and comment 
surround each passage quoted. For 
each religion, subject matter is arrang- 
ed under such headings as sources, 
birth, call, ministry, death, apotheosis 
and (in the case of Christ) resurrection 
and ascension. Dr. Hilliard’s knowl- 
edge is scholarly and he does not han- 
dle his sources uncritically. Interest- 
ing points emerge. One is that while 
supernatural character is ascribed dif- 
ferently in the three traditions to 
Buddha, the Prophet and the Christ, 
the attempt is clearly made in all to as- 
sociate each Founder in a special sense 
with ultimate reality (p. 158). For 
Buddhism and Christianity, this spe- 
cial association is an essential element 
in the religion. In the case of Islam it 
is present, but in varying degrees in 
different sects. This raises the ques- 
tion of “borrowing” of ideas among 
the religions. Examining standard evi- 
dence, Dr. Hilliard concludes that 
while parallels exist between Buddhist 
and Christian scriptures these are not 
sufficient to prove actual interchange. 
The case is different as between Islam 
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and Christianity where traditions about 
Christ, even if distorted, were known to 
the Prophet himself and where we have 
evidence that Christian ideas helped 
shape the development of certain as- 
pects of Muslim theology. 

The combined testimony of all three 


religions as to supernatural source, Dr. 


Hilliard feels, shows the inadequacy of 
every form of materialism. Moral and 
spiritual values are based in ultimate 
reality itself and man does not struggle 
for them alone and without support. 
The Buddha, the Prophet and the Christ 
together thus bring a much needed 
message to modern man. Dr. Hilliard 
has written a worthful and stimulating 
book. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Department of Religion 
Wheaton College 


New Missionaries FoR New Days. By 
E. K. Higdon. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, 1956. 198 pages. Index. 


The Disciples of Christ, through The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
began in 1943 to pioneer in a program 
of missionary selection and training 
that is now looked upon as normative 
by many missionary leaders in other 
Protestant bodies. Dr. E. K. Higdon, 
executive secretary in the department 
of missionary selection and training of 
the United Society from 1939 to 1955, 
was its chief architect and engineer. 
He now gives in this well-written book 
the first comprehensive description of 
the program and its results. 
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Through illustrations chosen from 
the records of his department he shows 
clearly how the use of psychological 
and psychiatric testing procedures 
along with other recognized methods of 
guidance and counselling in the choice 
of missionary candidates has yielded 
great savings to the missionary enter- 
prise in both human and material re- 
sources. Not only has the percentage 
of withdrawals among candidates been 
gradually reduced but the “casualty” 
rate among missionaries has been sub- 
stantially lowered as a consequence of 
the adoption of these methods. More 
important, in the author’s own words, 
There have been intangible and im- 
measurable savings—many young per- 
sons saved from disappointment, heart- 
break and frustration that choke a life 
trying to work in the wrong place; 
others saved from the unhappiness and 
the bitterness that stifle individuals that 
are doing the wrong job in the right 
place; and still others saved from an 
emotionally starved or a_ neurotically 
unbalanced existence. 

Every minister and counsellor of 
youth whose cooperation is essential if 
this program of recruitment, selection 
and guidance as outlined here is to be 
most effective, should be familiar with 
this book. Every church library should 
make a copy available to any young 
person who is considering missionary 
service as a possible vocation for him- 
self. 

JosepH M. SMITH 


School of Religion 
Butler University 
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Tue CuHicaco RENAISSANCE IN AMERI- 
caAN Letters, A CriticaL History. 
By Bernard Duffey. The Michigan 
State University Press, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 1956. v, 270 pages. 
Sources of quotation, index. $1.75. 


Mr. Duffey’s evaluation of the so- 
called renaissance in American letters 
is both scholarly and sensible. It is 





interesting especially to anyone whose 
reading has paralleled the development 
of literary expression in the “hog- 
butcher of the world,” and should be 
informative to others. Of course, the 
word renaissance is a term of courtesy. 
If used, however, to indicate the trend 
toward freedom of expression and a 
kind of expansionism, it may be ac- 
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cepted. As a movement or rather an 
eddy, the time involved was rather 
short—from about 1890 to 1920. Some- 
what like Sandburg’s Fog, it came in 
on little cat-feet, looked out over the 
city, and then moved on. It seems to 
have had its roots in the journalistic 
social criticism of men like Eugene 
Fields, Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Doo- 
ley), George Ade and a few others, de- 
veloped into literature with the novels 
of Henry Fuller, Robert Herrick, and 
Hamlin Garland, and flowered with 
Masters, Sandburg, Sherwood Ander- 
son, and Lindsay. There never was 
any very coherent unanimity of pur- 
pose, although there were attempts to 
expose the squalor of a materialistic 
city and to introduce the genteel tradi- 
tion with its emphasis on spiritual and 
aesthetic beauty. Several cultural clubs 
and cliques and a few little journals, 
most of which died in the effort to 
make men free, gave encouragement 
and opportunities for expression to the 
rebels against the conservatism of small 
towns and the frustrations of environ- 
mental inhibitions. Harriet Monroe’s 
Poetry gave catholic welcome to the 
work of aspiring poets, and the Dial 
carried on the more cosmopolitan the- 
ories of the genteel tradition. 


Mr. Duffey discusses at some length 
the leading proponents of liberation 
and self-expression and their inter- 
mingling of realism and romanticism, 
sordidness and symbolism, despair and 
hope, success and failure. The inter- 
pretations of Masters, Sandburg, An- 
derson, and Lindsay are penetrating 
and significant. He has a better un- 
derstanding of Lindsay’s family and re- 
ligious background than Masters shows 
in his biography of Vachel, and has 
even studied some of Campbell’s writ- 
ings and Disciple history for insight 
into Vachel’s spiritual bent and his 
poetic symbolism. Vachel read widely 
and unsystematically, felt more than he 
thought, and was never able to concen- 


trate long on any definite line of in- 
terest. Like that of his friend and bi- 
ographer, Masters, his personal world 
fell apart, and both ended in despair. 


Of the writers in the group several 
have sunk into oblivion. A professor 
of English told me recently that he had 
never heard of Fuller or Herrick. The 
more outstanding left for other regions 
or had but a short connection with 
Chicago. Masters’ Spoon River, Sand- 
burg’s Lincoln, some of Lindsay’s po- 
etry, and a few of Anderson’s novels 
are perhaps the best of the output. The 
impacts of life discouraged idealism 
and confused the vision of many of 
these reforming and rebellious spirits. 
Religion meant little to Anderson, 
Sandburg, and Masters; to Lindsay it 
became more and more an undefined 
but unifying power. In general, all 
four resembled somewhat Masters’ J. 
Milton Miles, who was able in his 
youth to recognize the Presbyterian 
bell, but when its sound was mingled 
with that of the other bells could no 
longer distinguish it. And so many 
voices called to him in life that he 
could not tell the true from the false, 
“nor even, at last, the voice that I 
should have known.” 

This book is a well-documented pres- 
entation of a limited period in Ameri- 
can letters in a milieu little conducive 
to the artistic imagination. A brief re- 
view can neither do justice to such a 
compact study, nor mention many of 
the authors or influences. One may 
agree or disagree, but one has here an 
opportunity to be informed. 

Lee E. CANNON 
Hiram College 


THE PROPHET AND THE Kinc. By Shir- 
ley Watkins. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 382 pages. 
$3.95. 


Most novels written around biblical 
stories, for all their merits, remain 
monuments to the difficulties inherent 
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in their type. The classic excellence of 
most biblical prose, the bold delinea- 
tions of character and the epic simpli- 
city of doom and pathos characteristic 
of the Bible as literature make pretty 
strong competition. Shirley Watkins’ 
new work is no exception. 

There is no question but that the 
story of Saul, first king of Israel, and 
of Samuel, the prophet who anointed 
him and superintended his destruction, 
is one of the finest in the Old Testa- 
ment. It has big dimensions. Saul, 
head and shoulders above the common 
throng, experiences life in passionate 
extremes. His inner struggles, the 
primitive demands of his time, the for- 
midable array of sharply drawn per- 
sonalities surrounding him, the sense 
of tragedy emerging in his downfall, 
all are suited to powerful literary treat- 
ment. 

The Prophet and the King, while ap- 
pealing to many in the story’s own 
right and for the detailed pictures of 
life in biblical times, is disappointing- 
ly inadequate in its treatment of the 
story of Samuel and Saul. 

Generally speaking, Miss Watkins’ 
strategy is to soften the picture of Saul. 
The priests at Nob were killed against 
his orders, and he assumed the blame 
to protect the guilty. He was sincerely 
ready to welcome David back to the 
court, but Jonathan misread his father’s 
mind and, advising David to flee, pro- 
duced in that flight Saul’s aroused mis- 
givings. Saul had indeed forgiven Da- 
vid on the second occasion David spar- 
ed his life, but David misjudged him. 
Saul saved Agag, king of Amalek, from 
noble humanitarian motives. 

The result of this is to reduce Saul 
to a sort of ordinariness. His guilt is 
really confusion. His sin is stupidity. 
His madness is toned down to a strug- 
gle between mind and heart, revealed 


in a neat and dull self analysis shared 
companionably with David on the night 
David first spared him. 

Samuel is treated unsympathetically, 
which is understandable. But his en- 
mity against Saul is poorly motivated 
and unconvincing. Abner is better 
drawn, but not well enough to redeem 
the story. Doeg, the petty villain up- 
on whom the whole blame for the trag- 
edy seems ultimately to rest, is an imp- 
ish gossip without clear motivation or 
depth enough to seem validly evil. 

There is little evidence of a grasp of 
the formidable critical problems to be 
surmounted in finding the true Saul of 
history. The book does not have to do 
that, but the effort seems to be implied, 
and needs better substantiation. 


Theologically, there is difficulty. It 
is only fair to observe that problems 
exist in the original. But the deus ex 
machina seems sadly out of order for 
literary purposes. There is no “evil 
spirit from God,” and Doeg scarcely 
fills the gap. There is no doubt that 
God has something in mind, but what? 
We are left confused and perplexed, 
robbed of the profound questions and 
magnificent doubts which a God of 
doom and grace arouses within us. The 
inclusion of Messianic prophecies is 
particularly inept and even sentimen- 
tal, completely out of tune with the 
stream of Messianic consciousness in 
the Old Testament, and therefore un- 
convincing and very nearly irrelevant. 

I am glad that the Samuel-Saul story 
is provoking literary effort. But I be- 
lieve that the author in this instance 
has fallen critically short of the epic 
dimensions, the stark contrasts, and the 
pregnant silences of the book of Samuel. 

ROGER CARSTENSEN 


College of the Bible 
Phillips University 
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TREASURY OF WorLD LITERATURE. Ed- 
ited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. 
xxi, 1450 pages. Acknowledgments. 
$15.00. 


Treasury of World Literature is a 
one-volume anthology of Asiatic, Euro- 
pean, and American literature, offering 
selections from the works of nearly 
three hundred authors. The selections 
are rendered in English, as written by 
the author or as translated. 

The book is divided into sections, 
one for every author. Each section is 
prefaced by a very brief biography 
(not more than four lines usually) and 
appraisal of the author’s works. Sam- 
ples are then presented, sometimes as 
short, complete units, sometimes as 
brief excerpts of large units. Poetry 
selections are, more often than not, 
short lyrics. Typical prose selections 
are episodes from novels or entire short 
stories. On the whole, prose pages far 
outnumber poetry pages. 

The Treasury presents a remarkably 
varied selection of literature. The main 
literary genres are present: poetry, 
drama, short story, novel, philosophy, 
belles lettres, and some Oriental forms 
not easily classified. Although most 
of the contributions come from the 
United States and from the major Euro- 
pean countries, such as England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Russia, 
the smaller states are not ignored; in 
fact, nearly every country of Europe is 
represented. Substantial contributions 
come from Asia, especially from China, 
Japan, and India. All periods are 
present, from the dawn of literature to 
the present century. It may be con- 
cluded that the Treasury gathers gems, 
new and old, large and small, novel 
and familiar, from all corners of the 
northern hemisphere. 

The order of the material is unusual, 
for there is no attempt to present the 
selections according to type, theme, or 
century. The book is arranged alpha- 


betically by author. 

The implications of alphabetical or- 
der are unjust to the Treasury. Alpha- 
betical order implies that the book is a 
reference volume, like a dictionary or 
encyclopedia. It implies neatly ar- 
ranged material, filed away for occa- 
sional use—indispensable when needed 
but seldom needed. The Treasury, 
however, is much more than a refer- 
ence book, although it could be used 
for one. It is an anthology of litera- 
ture, which deserves reading from 
cover to cover. 


Perhaps the alphabetical arrange- 
ment because of its very novelty (nov- 
elty, in an anthology) will aid the 
cause of literature by cutting across the 
usual lines of resistance and impelling 
the buyer to read the whole book, in- 
stead of skipping whole categories 
without even sampling their contents. 


The coverage which the editor gives 
to his field has considerable merit. 
The French, Italian, and Greek figures 
of importance are all represented—and 
represented fairly justly (this is the 
opinion of Dr. R. D. Brown, scholar of 
comparative literature at Oregon State 
College). The major English and 
American authors also are represented 
with justice, if one allows for the fact 
that Dr. Runes prefers to allot prose 
somewhat more space than poetry, and 
fiction more space than non-fiction. 


On the whole, the editor’s taste is 
good. It is not distorted by prudish- 
ness, salaciousness, or desire to propa- 
gandize. 

Apparently, the author’s main cri- 
terion of selection is literary merit: 
the Treasury gives the impression of 
being a collection of precious gems of 
literature. A reader can open the book 
anywhere and light upon excellent 
reading. 

The literary merit of the individual 
items, together with the unusual brev- 
ity of the biographical sketches and 
the alphabetical order, add up to pro- 
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duce the impression that each piece, 
apart from the author’s life, apart from 
the author’s times, apart from con- 
temporary literary works, is worthy of 
study by itself. “The play’s the thing.” 

Commendable as it is for focusing 
the reader’s attention upon the piece 
before him, the Treasury goes too far; 
it communicates the impression, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, that literary 
gems are sufficient unto themselves. 
They may be—for a while—but even- 
tually they should excite the reader’s 
curiosity about the setting from which 
they have been taken. 


This impression arises from the ob- 
vious lack of evidence (for the most 
part) that the selection is part of a 
larger whole. To be sure, the diligent 
reader can discover the name of the 
larger work—right within the Treasury 
itself—but he has to unearth the infor- 
mation from an appendix of acknowl- 
edgments. 


Therefore, the undiligent and in- 
experienced reader may be led to sus- 
pect that the Treasury has all the grain, 
that anything not included is chaff; 
the experienced reader is frustrated be- 
cause he cannot quickly and easily 
learn where to satisfy the appetite 
aroused by the sample in the Treasury. 


The Treasury, despite all objections, 
is a valuable book, from which nearly 
everyone can gain something. It may 
well serve as a college textbook. It 
may serve the expert in English or 
American literature by giving him ac- 
cess to good literature from Europe and 
Asia. It may serve the newcomer to 
literature, granted that he has some de- 
gree of mental maturity, or the one 
with experience, by providing hours 
and hours of the instruction and enter- 
tainment which good literature has sup- 
plied throughout the ages. 


Ray S. Hewitt 


Department of English 
Oregon State College 


Tue Seven Istanps. By Jon Godden. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1956. 


This is a book beautifully written 
with the same perceptive quality of 
Anne Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea. 
The scene is laid in India, the setting, 
seven tiny islands in the Ganges river. 
On one of these islands lives a holy 
man or sadhu. In many respects he 
seems an admirable character. Like St. 
Francis, he is at home with the world 
of nature that surrounds him, squirrels, 
birds and snakes. His strength comes 
from the contemplative life that so of- 
ten characterizes the true holy men of 
the Orient. Unlike Jesus, however, he 
does not practice the law of alternation. 
He retreats from the evil world, but 
does not come back to it with spiritual 
power to change life and correct the ba- 
sic evils of society. To be sure, a few 
people come to him for a type of coun- 
seling. 

His quiet, contemplative routine is 
upset when under the leadership of the 
saintly Dr. Mishra, the followers of 
Vishnu attempt to found an ashram on 
the neighboring island. The Sadhu be- 
comes aware that he has a rival, that 
the proposed neighboring ashram may 
grow and eventually take over even 
the small island on which he lives. 
For a brief time the human qualities 
of jealousy, envy, anger, and even hat- 
red are awakened in the soul of this 
holy man, who seemed to think his con- 
templation had conquered such human 
weaknesses. The story of his under- 
handed schemes to drive the members 
of the ashram from the neighboring 
island is fascinating and reveals a deep 
insight into the religious mind of In- 
dia. Jon Godden, the writer, lived in 
India for some time. In the end the 
evil work of the Sadhu fails. The 
ashram remains. But nature in the 
form of a sudden violent northwester, 
as they call it in India, totally destroys 
it. Later it is revealed that the secre- 
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Evangelism in a Changing America 


By Jesse M. Bader 


Using 35 years of experience as a guide, Dr. Bader presents a searching 
evaluation of American evangelism today. He points out the impor- 
tance of present and future responsibilities to evangelize and emphasizes 


visitation programs. 10E254—$3.00. 


Christian Worship by Families 
By Richard E. Lentz 


All Protestant families will welcome this practical study which suggests 
ways to make worshiping together as a family more meaningful. Espe- 
cially dedicated to those who are dissatisfied or perplexed with their 
family worship experience. 10C507—§. 75. 


Finding Holy Ground 


By Harold L. Lunger 


A deep penetration of religion is found in this new collection of mes- 
sages by Dr. Lunger. He includes such subjects as: gratitude, anger 
and the Christian, God’s companionship in good and bad times, and 


communion. A worthy addition to your study. lLOF352—$3.00. 


Stranger in My House 
By Walter Sikes 


The basic frustrations of young adulthood are carefully outlined in this 
new study course. The author takes the older youth on an exploration of 
the mind and body, showing them the reason for their actions, problems 
and feelings—all in relation to God. $ .75. 
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tary to Dr. Mishra had made a deal 
with the contractors to use poor cement 
for the foundations of the ashram so 
that he could pocket the money for 
himself. In the end the secretary de- 
camped, taking with him all that was 
left of the ashram’s funds. Finally, 
Dr. Mishra is left alone, living in a 
cave on one island and the now peni- 
tent Sadhu on the other. The evil of 
the world appears to have left them in 
peace. And yet both must know that 
the evil of the world cannot only come 
once again to their islands, but even 
into their own souls. 


This little book seems to justify the 
neoorthodox position concerning the 
reality of human evil, yet paradoxical- 
ly you come away from it with the feel- 
ing that through spiritual discipline 
and faith, man can, in spite of all, 
achieve the good life. 

EuceNne CHARLES BEACH 
First Christian Church 
Youngstown, Ohio 


ALL THE Kincpoms oF EartTH. By 
Hoke Norris. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1956. 249 pages. $3.50. 


Perhaps a novelist’s greatest achieve- 
ment is to lead his reader into a new 
vital realm of experience. This Hoke 
Norris has done with satisfying realism, 
humor, pathos, and deep, genuine emo- 
tion in this story about the people of 
Crooked Creek in North Carolina. Out- 
standing in his achievement is the 
author’s ability to identify himself with 
the people he presents. 


Mr. Norris, a North Carolinian and 
a graduate of Wake Forest College, 
never adopts a tone of condescension 
which spoils so much of the white man’s 
writing about the Negro. His writing 
is distinguished by a marvelous gift for 
the concrete which is reflected also in 
the pithy, arresting speech of the 
Crooked Creek people. 


Here, too, one finds many revealing, 


mind-lighting insights into human re- 
lationships. For example: 
“Reckon I do,” said the cautious, 
high voice. It was a voice the Negroes 
always used with the whites. They 


could be gruff and sure-voiced enough 
with each other. 


There is his power, too, for revealing 
beauty and greatness of soul in the 
midst of ugliness and sin. A fine ex- 
ample is Pearl’s final rejection of Mr. 
Augustine. Pearl is the Negro girl 
whom he seduced when she was a ser- 
vant in his home and then “kept” with 
her child in a shack on Crooked Creek. 
Time after time he has forced himself 
into her home and as many times she 
has remonstrated only to yield to him. 
But now greatness as a mother gives 
her powers she has lacked before: 

“Can’t raise a child, especially a girl 
child, like this, and expect her to grow 
up more’n a slut. Esther ain’t goin be 
no slut, Mr. Augustine. . . .” 

Pearl had said, many times, don’t 
come back. But he had come back 
always. Now her voice and her body, 
the spirit and the flesh, spoke their 
final negation, their dead denial. 
“Pearl,” he said, “you don’t know 
what you're doing.” 

“I reckon I do,” she said. 

And he reckoned she didn’t. He tried 
to think—scowling at her—that of all 
the night’s horrors this was the worst— 
spurned in a _ nigger’s lamp-lighted 
shack, by a nigger’s illiterate speech 
and a nigger’s black body. But it was 
Pearl who was closing the final door. 

“All right,” he said. She stood be- 
yond the light waiting for him to go 
away. 

Appealing, life-like character you 
will find in abundance here: Gra’ma; 
Preacher Sykes, who represents the ig- 
norant, superstition-ridden past and 
Preacher Prescott who, without know- 
ing it, belongs to the age of science 
and reason; Mr. Augustine, the white 
man, who has instincts for kindness 
and generosity but is no match for the 
situation into which he was born; and 
above all Esther, daughter of Pearl and 
Mr. Augustine, a delicate lovely orchid 
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in early girlhood, a sensitive, beautiful 
young woman, and a tragic wife who 
dies wretchedly to give birth to her 
first-born son—slaughtered by ignor- 
ance and the barriers which separate 
white men from black. Then there is 
Walt, Esther’s husband, whose world 
collapses as he watches her die: 


There should be things that didn’t 
change, but there weren't. The face got 
dry and wrinkled. The back bent. The 
breast shriveled and hung down. At 
the end of every path the darkness 
waited. 

Somebody came up back of him. “Go 
away,” he said. “Walt,” said Aunt 
Pearl, and waited. 

“Tt ain’t just Esther,” he said. “All 
of us.” 

“Walt,” she said, and hesitated again. 
“Walt,” she said, “if you mean what 
I think you mean, you learned sooner’n 
most folk do. For most folks, a merci- 
ful God postpones it a few years.” 


A truly fine novel this is; distin- 
guished in style, noble in thought and 
observation, deeply illuminating in 
emotion. It is particularly timely in 
this period when the Supreme Court’s 
segregation decision is again forcing 
the white man to look into the mirror 
of his conscience—but this book is no 
tract, no special plea for a people. Its 
greatness lies in its portraits of un- 
forgettable persons. 

Joun L. Davis 
Chapman College 


In THE WINTER OF CitTiEs. By Tennes- 


see Williams. New Directions, New 
York, 1956. 117 pages. $3.50. 


Tennessee Williams, known for his 
powerful and_ controversial plays, 
makes his second appearance in book 
form as a poet. In 1944 he was one of 
five authors in a book by New Direc- 
tions called Five Young American 
Poets—1944. Twelve years later comes 
this volume containing all the poems 
of his authorship he wishes to preserve. 


Many of those who are disturbed by 
his plays will be disturbed by these 


poems, too, but perhaps not for the 
same reason. There is a shock to the 
sensibilities of many by the decadence, 
the unlicensed power, the pitiful lone- 
liness that crosses the stage, and many 
who prefer “verse” to modern poetry 
will only find all their suspicions con- 
firmed by a passage like 

A cloud of birds awoke in him 

when Virgo murmured half awake. 


Then higher lifted birds and clouds 
to break in fire as glasses break [p. 15]. 


But for any reader there are also 
oases of sheer delight if there is an ear 
for the nuances of sound and the play 
of words and meanings. The poem be- 
ginning “My feet took a walk in heav- 
enly grass” catches a mood of sweet- 
bitter wistful longing, and “Kitchen 
Door Blues”— 


My old lady died of a common cold. 

She smoked cigars and was ninety years 
old. 

She was thin as paper with the ribs of 
a kite, 

And she flew out the kitchen door one 
night [p. 101] 


—is the real stuff of humor. 

In between these there is the heart- 
chilling of the cold, humorless, lawyer 
father bringing into a home loveless 
life and tearless death. For the wife 


His winter breath 
made tears impossible for her [p. 49], 


and for the child 


you lost belief 
in everything but loss... 


the loveless acts 
of crude and familiar knowledge [p. 52]. 


There is in Williams’ poetry the 
power of protest, a vitality in discovery 
of value in life right where it is being 
lived, a sharing of the treasures of fel- 
lowship and the “wells of loneliness 
and isolation,” and in the richness of 
themes something to catch every mood. 


But by and large the poems require 
real participation by the reader, genu- 
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ine reaction to them. They are not 
reading for an “idle hour.” This per- 
haps leads us to ask what is the poet’s 
function? If we protest his work he 
might well say, “No one compelled you 
to read it.” But if we are satisfied 
without reading something like this 
perhaps we miss something too. 


To many of those whose preoccupa- 
tion with externals, and the surface 
manifestation of virtue and vice, led 
them to be shocked by Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, Tennessee Williams would 
say, as he did to one critic: 


Cat is the most highly, intensely 
moral work that I have produced, and 
that is what gives it its power. It is 


1. Time, “Letters,” Oct. 22, 1956. 


an outcry of fury . . . against those 
falsities in life that provide a good 
fertilizer for corruption. What it says, 
in essence . . . is this: when your time 
comes to die, do you want to die in a 
hotbed of lies or on a cold stone of 
truth?” 


Perhaps if we start at the oases in 
In the Winter of Cities, where we feel 
at home, and move out from there, Ten- 
nessee Williams, like many other mod- 
ern poets, can take us inside some of 
the secret places we have not known 
existed because we did not look for the 
doors. 

KeitH W. IRwIN 


Osceola-Dresser Charge (Methodist) 
Osceola, Wisconsin 
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BIBLICAL HEBREW 


By T. W. NAKARAI, Ph. D. 


A comprehensive Beginner’s Gram- 





All Hebrew words appearing more 
than fifty times in the Bible in- 
cluded in vocabulary; Material test- 
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teaching in a theological seminary. 


Order from 
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Rospert H. PFeIrrer 
Harvard University 
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Semitics 


ELEMENTARY HeEsBreEw. By E. Les- 
lie Carlson. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1956. iii, 274 
pages. Vocabularies, index. $3.50. 


The contents of this book consist 
of a somewhat abbreviated grammar 
of biblical Hebrew based upon the 
first fourteen chapters of Genesis. 
The vocabulary for this section of 
the Bible is given in Hebrew and 
also in English, at the end. The 
method is inductive. Paradigms are 
found in the middle of the book. 


In the introduction the material is 
said to be “divided into four quar- 
ters of study, each quarter having 
twenty-four lessons.’”’ However, the 
first part of this book has 23 les- 
sons; the second part, 21 lessons; 
the third part, 23 lessons; and the 
last part, 21 lessons. Every third 
lesson is a review of the preceding 
two lessons. Despite the broad title 
of the book it contains a grammar 
of biblical Hebrew, and not that of 
Mishnaic, medieval, or modern He- 
brew. The treatise is extremely 
conventional, and this may be ex- 
emplified by the use of such terms 
as “gutturals,’ “waw conversive,” 
and “intensive stem.” 


It is doubtful whether or not the 
first fourteen chapters of Genesis 
are the proper text with which to 
teach biblical Hebrew to the begin- 
ner, even though they do appear at 
the beginning of the Masoretic Text. 
The Hebrew text quoted in this 
book does not exactly reproduce 
many accents found in the Masoretic 


Text as they appear in common edi- 
tions. 


As in several books on biblical 
Hebrew, the treatise on consonants 
is not scientific. On page 7 the 
author says that the pronunciation 
of ‘ayin “is so difficult that it is not 
attempted.” What does a student 
learn of the pronunciation of this 
consonant from such a statement? 
On pages 8 and 9 “s” represents 
either sa:mek or Siyn; and “t,” 
either te:yt or ta:w. On page 8 the 
fricative be ‘yt is transliterated “v,” 
but on the preceding page it is rep- 
resented by “BH.” The translitera- 
tion of the fricative kaf on page 8 
does not correspond to that on page 
45. “sh” is given as equivalent of 
Siyn on page 9, and Sewa:’ is spelled 
“shewa” on page 15, but on the 
same page da:ge:§ is spelled 
“daghes’! Strangely the scientific 
§ is consistent for the word da:ge:s 
only, throughout the book. On page 
7 he:yt is shown to be equivalent of 
ch in German. There are two pro- 
nunciations of ch in German. Which 
does the author mean? As for the 
treatment of the vowel, hiyreq-yo :d 
is rendered i on page 9, but the fifth 
stem is spelled “hifil.” On page iii 
the author says that patah “is [to be 
pronounced] as a in act, infant.” 
Most certainly a in act has not the 
same phonetic value as a in infant! 

There are more serious flaws in 
this book. On page 14 yehiy is 
called ‘“‘simple imperfect.” This is 
hardly tenable in view of yihyeh. 
The relative ’aSer does not mean 
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“who,” “which,” or “that,” as is in- 
dicated on page 32. It is a sign of 
relation, although some textbooks 
still maintain that it is a relative pro- 
noun meaning “that” or “which.” 
The assimilation of » of min in re- 
lation to “strong gutturals,” namely 
he: and he:yt, as it is explained on 
pages 32 is not understandable. If 
the author means that “i” is length- 
ened to “e:’ only before “weak gut- 
turals,” this is wrong. Another 
statement that all “gutturals” can- 
not receive a da:ge:5, as it is stated 
on pages 14 and 39, is not correct. 
Again the statement that min “‘is 
written fully before nouns with the 
article,” which appears on page 32, 
has several exceptions. The trans- 
literation of the word, No. 109, on 
page 51 has one extra “y.” 

There is one new feature of this 
book. It is the method of trans- 
literating Hebrew as it is written, 
namely, from the right to the left, 
with vowels under consonants. This, 
however, cannot be consistent, for 
the vowel ho :lem appears above, not 
below, the consonant in Hebrew. 
The position of “pathach furtive” 
is also misleading in the translitera- 


tion which is found in this book. 

The author, E. Leslie Carlson, is 
professor of Hebrew and the Old 
Testament in Southwestern Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has received 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Texas Christian Universtiy and the 
Th.M. and Th.D. degrees from 
Southwestern Theological Seminary. 
He has been teaching in the latter 
institution since 1921. 

The flaws and errors discussed 
above were chosen at random from 
those noted chiefly in the first one- 
fourth of the book. It signifies that 
there are many other questionable 
matters found in the rest of the 
book. Nevertheless, this review is 
not intended to discredit the author 
or the book. Any person who has 
the courage to publish a book on the 
grammar of biblical Hebrew should 
be congratulated. This reviewer ap- 
preciates more fully from his own 
experience the careful study, earnest 
efforts, and steadfast devotion that 
are required in the publication of 
such a book. 

Toyozo W. NAKARAI 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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